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We publish the following extract from a 
letter, and shall be obliged to those who ad- 
vertise, or furnish descriptions of imple- 
ments, to furnish also a statement of cost 
and place to apply for them. We shall be 
also much obliged to any friend who will re- 
ply to the other queries. 

“ Allow me to say to you, that, in adver. 
tising implements of husbandry, where you 
ean obtain the prices, it would be advisable 
to state the cost and from whom they may 
be obtained. Can you iniorm me at what 
price gypsum and bone dust can be purcha- 
sed in New-York ; and to whom orders for 
the articles may be sent? I wish to give 
these manures a trial, as also the system 
‘you pursue of rotation of crops: for I am 
well satisfied that they are absolute neces- 
saries to insure success in farming. I will 
be obliged to you for the above information, 
if you can without inconvenience acquaint 
me. Your Obt. Servt., 

A.D. 
Savannah, Georgia.” 





Tothe Editor of the New-York Farmer. 

Estremep Frienp—If the following me- 
thod of destroying the worms which infest 

“peach trees is worthy of insertion in the 
“‘Farmer,” it is at thy service. The exper- 
iment would probably succeed wherever it 
is tried. 

In a recent conversation with an individ. 
ual concerning fruit trees, he remarked that 
he had seen in the State of Pennsylvania, 
peach trees of such uncommon size, that he 
was ind.ced to ask the owner what means 
he resorted to in raising them. After some 
hesitation, he informed him, that from the 
second year of the growth of the trees, he 
sought for traces of the gum, which is a 
sure indication of the worm beneath. He 
removed this so as to expose the aperture 
into the body of the tree, and then filled it 
with quick lime. This was repeated every 
nionth, the roots being carefully examined 
as well as the body. He also stated to my 
informant, that it would be impossible in 
many cases to find the worms on account or 
their diminutive size, they being so small 
at first as tobe visible only with a powerful 
microscope. 

The greater number of his peach trees 
were from ten to twelve years old, and 
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seemingly as vigorous as any he had ever 
seen, with a large crop of fruit bending theit 
branches to the ground. 

A peach tree it is said bears only three 
years, and is about that period in coming to 
maturity; whereas by the above plan, ii 
will continue to produce fruit fora much 
longer period. The high prices paid for 
peaches in our large cities, ought to induce 
farmers to give a little consideration to the 
best methods of preserving theit trees. 

J.C. 

Burlington, Sep. Ist, 1836. 

We are much obliged to friend J.C. for 
his communication. We can testify the 
truth of his remarks from our own experi- 
ence. We have seena peach tree, that was 
considered to he past felp, restored to fine 
condition by similar treatment. 

Any one can satisfy curiosity by inspecting 
a poor looking peach orchard. 





For the New-York Farmer. 
RELATIVE VALUE OF MERINO AND SAXON 
SHEEP. 
Cortiann Vitrace, Aug. 28, 1836. 

My Dear Sir :—A “raw and gusty day” 
—cold enosugh to make a greatcoat a luxury 
in dog-days—drives me within doors, and 
for the first time since it was made, I find 
myself at leisure to fulfill my long neg- 
lected, but never forgotten promise. 

Perhaps [ can present nothing at this 
time, of greater interest to the readers of 
the Farmer generally, than the addition of 
a little more testimony in relation to some 
of those points, so warmly mooted at this 
day, connected with sheep breeding—the 
several circumstances which determine the 
comparative profitableness of the rival 
breeds. Of the coarser wool and heavier 
carcassed English varieties, know nothing, 
and therefore shall say nothing. My ac- 
quaintance has been exclusively with the 
Merinos and Saxons, and whatever weight 
my opinions may be entitled to, on other ac- 
counts, the fact that I bave among my 
flocks about an equal number of the two 
breeds, or rather, the two varieties of the 
same breed, gives me the liberty of laying 
claim to at least, as much candor, as the 
mass of the disputants who have entered 
the lists in favor of one or the other of their 
respective favorites. 

The actual difference between the Span- 
ish and German families, of this celebrated 
race of sheep, I am convineed has been 
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nind that only about seventy years have 
slapsed, since Merinos were imported into 
jaxony, from the mother country, and that 
‘rom these, and subsequent importations of 
ihe same stock, the whole Saxon family 
have descended, it must require a great 
stretch of credulity to believe that dispari- 
ties so great and radical, so unaccounted 
for by any change of circumstances, could 
be bronght to exist during this period, in 
the same breed, maintained pure. The only 
important causes which have operated to’ 
create a difference, if we except the cir- 
cumstance of the Saxon’s being descended 
from picked sheep—(the original importa+ 
tion being a gift, to which even naticnal 
importance wag attached, from one monar-h 
to another,) are change of climate, and the 
neglect which the parent stock suffered im 
the long and bloody wars of which, Spain 
has been the theatre. ft is a well estab- 
lished fact that sheep changed from a mod- 
erately cold, to ® warm climate, suffer a vis- 
ble depreciation in the fineness of their 
wool, and the converse of the proposition is 
equally well established. This is doubt- 
less one material reasow of the superior 
fineness of the German Merino, and if we 
may trust Chancellor Livingston anv’ Col. 
Humphreys,* the like effect has been ptr- 
eeivable in the several countries of Vorthern 
Europe, (with the exception of England» 
where extraneous causes, necessary here to 
be examined, have operated,) into which 
the Merino has been introduced. In addi- 


Spain, in the Peninsular War, by some’ of 
the choicest ones being driven into France 
by the French generals, and by tens of 
thousands being indiscriminately slaught- 
ered for the subsistence of the conflicting 
soldiery and stafving peasantry, it must be 
evident, that in such a struggle, this as well 
as every other branch of agriculture, would 
be utterly neglected. Sach was the case to 
a most unfortunate extent, and the Spanish 
flocks have never tecovered frota the shock. 
On the other hand the Merinos of Saxony; 
with the uttnost vare bestowed on their 
breeding and general management, at the 
Electoral sheep farms of Lohm, Renners- 
dorf, Hohenstein, and more especially at 
the celebrated establishment at Stolphen, 
(near Dresden) could not of course, fail of 


eel 


* See preface toChancellor Livingston's celebrated 
** Essay on Sheep,” and Col. Humphrey's “ Letter to 
the Agricultural Society of Massachusetts.” 





tion to the loss saflered by the flocks of 
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improving, unless the Germans have been 
deplorabiy deticient in even the “‘ outside” 
principles of sheep husbandry. 

The popular exaggeration of the differ- 
ence betweea the Spanish and Saxon varie- 
ties, springs, | have no doubt, in a great 
measure from unacquaintance with pure 
blooded and well bred animals of one or both 
kinds. ‘The man whose ideas of pure 
blooded Saxon sheep, fur example, have 
been formed on those “ long-legged, thin. 
quartered, flat-sided, narrow-boned, not suf- 
ficiently deep-chested, and lo.g-necked” 
animals, which we daily hear called “ pure 
Saxon,” ifa decent half bred Merino, or in- 
deed a decent sheep of any breed comes un. 
der his inspection, and must of course pre- 
fer it. Iwill not say that none such are 
pare blooded, but I will say, that it is the 
result of defective breeding, and not charac- 
teristic of the race—and I will further say, 
that in nine cases out of ten, such animals 
have been produced by a cross between 
Saxon tups (deficient themselves, because 
selected, as is commonly the mistake, ex- 
clusively in reference to the fineness of the 
wool) and native ewes, or at best, half blood 
Merinos. The produce of the fourth cross 
are paraded forth to the world, and sold as 
** pure bloods!” ‘There are those who know, 
with myself, that the “ pure Saxons” of a 
certain County in this State, which shall 
now be nameless, were thus bred—that is, 
one cross of Saxon with halt blooded Meri- 
no ewes, of Mr. Livingston’s importation. 
Thus one-fourth of native blood mingled in 
their pedigree, yet alas! their sins are all 
laid at the door of the ‘* pure Saxons.” 

There is another class of “ pure Saxons” 
equally notorious, and equally often quoted. 
When the “ fever” for importing this race 
first broke out, and the sheep sold fur such 
extraordinary prices, how many vessels 
freighted to Murope, received orders to take 
in cargoes, or partial cargoes of the won. 
derful sheep, on their homeward bound pas:- 
sage! Let us suppose Capt. Tarpauling 
acting on these instructions. He sails fur 
the nearest port within the prescribed lim- 
its; presents his order at the commercial 
house with which he has done business; 
and Messrs. Van Beest & Van Bruggins 
immediately institute the proper inquiries. 
Every sheep breeder within fifty leagues, it 
is found, has the “pure bloods,” just as 
they have io this country, to the inquiry of 
every one desiring to purchase! ‘I'he most 
ludicrous scene of the whole, and the next 
in order in the farce, presents us Capt. ‘Tar- 
pauling, and perchance Mynheer Van Brug. 
gins, (who acquired their knowledge of the 
qualities of sheep, on the deck of a vessel 
and behind the desk of a Dutch counting. 
house!) superintending the selection of these 
sires and dams of untold generations ot 
bona fide “ pure bloods.” In due course of 
time, they are landed at New-York or Bos 
ton, and sold. That they are pure blooded 
Saxon, “ every body knows because they were 
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imported direct from Saxony!” Befvre me 
lies a letter from a celebrated German sheep 
vteeder and wool grower, who says :— 

* * “From the Royal, and other cele- 
brated pure flocks, (in Saxony) bucks sell 
irom $75, to $150 per head; and ewes from 
$50, to $100—and at these prices they do 
not give any one his choice.” 

Add to this the expense of impcertation, 
and let every one judge for himse:f how 
many of the best quality of Saxon Sheep 
have been brought into our country, to be 
hawked round at $15 or $25 a head! The 
remark may seem somewhat presumptu- 
ous, but I believe it nevertheless true, that 
as many as three-quarters of the sheep in 
the U. S. called, and actually believed to be 
nure, are merely the descendants of import- 
ed German grade-sheep. The native Ger- 
mano sheep on which the cross was made, 
did not differ greatly from the American 
native. Icaanot but smile on raising my 
eyes toa German landscape, by Berchem, 
whieb hangs before me, to notice the close 
resemblance between his long-legged, lank- 
sided, thin wooled quadrupeds, and our na. 
tive sheep. ‘The value of the produce of 
such a cross, might be anticipated ! 

There is a variety of the Merino, dark 
colored, and coated with * gum’—looking 
much as if he had been immersed in Pitch- 
mark, and the weight of whose wool dimin. 
isbes about half in cleansing, which differs 
widelly from the Saxon ; and it is!rom an 
acquaintance with this variety, probably, 
that many have over-estimated the differ- 
ence between the two families. But be- 








tween the most approved sheep of Spain, and | 
the most approved sheep of Saxony, no, 
greater difference exists, than has been ren- 
dered, as I have shown, indispensably by| 
circumstances, and there is no doubt in my 
mind, that these may be almost immediately 
reassimilated, by inverting the order of 
events which bave wrought the change, or 
in other words, subjecting the Spanish Me. 
rino to the same treatment the Saxon has 
received, and vice versa. Further—take 
100 Saxons “ as they run” cut of any large 
fluck, and take 100 Merinos, also indiserim- 
inately, from a large flock: from the Sax- 
ons select 25 the heaviest and coarsest 
wooled, and from the Merinos 25 the finest 
and softest wooled : put with each, a buck 
of their own stamp, and annually exclude 
those, from the original number and their 
produce, which evince with the least dis- 
tinctness, the characteristics of their flock : 
how Jong would it be before the Saxons 
would be metamorphosed into a flock of 
*‘ old fashioned Merinos,” aud the Merinos 
into a flock of delicate and fine wooled Sax- 
ms? But supposs instead of thus breeding 
with exclusive reference to a single point, 
(‘fineness’ or ‘ weight’ of fleece,) we, as tra. 
lers say, “ split the differenee.” If we find 
some of our Saxons getting too delicate anc 
hin wooled, suppose we cross them with« 
good Merino buck ; and on the other hand, 
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if some of our Merino fall below the prop: f 
fineness, suppose we cross them with a good 
Saxon buck, I bave a buck, which I call 
Rambouillet, the produce of a Merino ewe 
and Saxon buck, (both however the best of 
their kind,) whose fleece this year weighed 
dlbs. washed, and sold in with my Saxon, 
at 80 cents, averaging fairly with the lot,— 
making the snug little sum of $4,80 for a 
single fleece' Amongst my Merino ewes, | 
have a number whose fleeces I was at the 
pains to weigh, and which ranged from 4 
to 5lbs. I crossed these with pure Saxon 
bucks, which alihough young, excceded the 
average of 4lbs. to the fleece, and I may be 
permitted to say, as fine as most of their 
blood, as in addition to having been selected, 
at round prices, from the most celebrated 
flocks, their wool has been adjudged to sta- 
ple with some of the best samples from 
Germany. Iam exceedingly pleased with 
the produce. ‘The lambs are generally 
wooled to their nostrils and pasterns, and 
are evidently finer than their dames. 

The adventitious difference which has 
been created between the families of the 
Merino race, is not without its use. ‘They 
both have their appropriate sphere. To 
the wool growers, the perfection of the Sax- 
on variety, onthe whole, combines the most 
advantages : to the farmer, who keeps but 
50 or 100 sheep ; who has not the conve- 
niences for taking much care of them; who 
wants a quantity of medium wool for do. 
mestic consumpticn and a quick sale of the 
remainder; the Spanish variety is the most 
profitable. ‘That the “ perfection of the 
Saxon” is the most profitable, “ when prop- 
erly taken care of,” 1 may add to my own, 
the testimony of that enlightened gentle. 
man, who had so often appeared as the 
champion of the Spanish Merino, in the ag- 
ricultural papers of this State, for the last 
two years. ‘I'he point he distinctly conces 
ded to me, but claimed witb a justice whieh 
cannot be gainsayed, that “ there were 
very few such in the U. S.—not one where 
it is pretended there are a huodred.” How 
can it be otherwise, when new flocks are ge- 
nerally started on the cullings of old ones ? 
i‘he way to begin, (me judice) is exactly at 
the opposite extreme—with the choicest an- 
imals which can be purchased. One had 
better give $15 or $20 a head for a few, 
and grow into a flock, than give from $3.to 
$5 for cullings—the scum and refuse of a 
large flock. Such was the course which I 
adopted, and I believe Iam reaping the ben- 
efits of it. My grown ewes averaged this 
year 3lbs. per head, and the wool sold read- 
ily ut 80 cents. As fcr shape, all Lhave to 
say is, that if any one who asserts, and 
there are those who do, that the Saxons are 
always deficient in this particular, will do 
me the honor to call en me, I will show him 
my sheep, and let him be his own judge. 
My Merinos I thought did well, but they 
fell behind the Saxons about 30cents to the 
fleece. 
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One word as to thir relative ruggedness. 
and capacity of enduring the vicissitudes of 
Weather, Ihave done. I lay it downas an 
exiom, that any sheep properly shaped and 
coated, will endure as much, as it would be 
either humane or profitable to expose then. 
to, Were their power of endurance doubled. 
The quality of the wool is deteriorated, and 
&@ much greater amount of food consumed 
and wasted by flocks unsheltered in the 
winter. A sheep that is deep in the chest 
—road on the breast, chine and loin— 
round and deep quartered, and covered with 
a thick fleece of wool, with food and shelter, 
will stand the winter well enough, be it 
Saxon, Merino, or what not. Last winter 
was the severest on record, yet hundreds, 
who called on me, will bear me testimony 
that my Saxons, during the intensest cold, 
stood up to their racks “ uncurled”—fed 
well—and remained fat. I think the Meri- 
no would endure the most abuse, but I am | 
well convinced that either will bear all they | 
ever ought to be subjected to. Perhaps I 
may resume the subject on some future oc-| 
casion. 

Ihave the honor to be, with great re-| 
spect, your obedient servant, 

Henry S. Ranrvat. 








Researcues In tue Art or Dyerne., | 
By M. Cuevereut. 

Sixth Division.—Of the mutual actions! 
of stuffs, of neutral compounds not saline} 
with colored re-agents, acids, salifiabie bases | 
and salls. 

The study of the preceding combina- 
tions, formed from species perfectly definite, 
considered as to their properties and com- 
position, is a suitable preparation for that of, 
a more complex character, of stuffs united | 
to ternary ard quaternary compounds, such! 
as indigotine, hematine, carmine, alizarine,' 
aurine, luteoline, yellow and white morines, | 
quercitron, &c., definite compounds, which’ 
are the characteristic coloring principles of 
indigo, log-wood, cochineal, madder, bois 
de sable, dyer’s weld, bois jaune, quercitron, 
&c., substances employed in the work-' 
shops. This latter division includes the 
cases in which stuffs are present with these. 
definite compounds, and at the same time 
with acids, salitiable bases, and salts. 

There are two points of view from which 
I regard the fixation of the preceding com- 
pounds upon stuffs. The first is relative 
to the weight of stuff, that the same weight, | 
taken for unity, of each species of coloring 
principle is capable of dyeing; the second 
is relative to the influence arising from: | 

Ist. The proportion of water by the in-, 
tervention of which the substances act: | 

2nd. The respective proportions of these} 
substances : 

3rd. The temperature . 

4th. The contact of atmospheric oxygen. 

The influence of this latter agent is in 
several cases remarkable, as I shall show 
in a special memoir upon the subject. 

I shall here produce the following as an 
example. The coloring principle that I have 


'| different immediate principles of a complex 


\| ding facts. 
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cloth which has received aluminous and 
ferruginous mordants ; but if it have proper 
contact with the air, the most intense yel- 
low and brown colors are developed. I 
say the proper contact, for if the time be 
unduly prolonged, these intense colors will 
be destroyed. I shall produce many 
analogous facts, which will show that this 
operation takes place, when the color de- 
veloped results from a modification by the 
air, of a definite coloring compound, of the 
same order as those of which I have spoken. 


Seventh Division.—Of the mutual action 
of stuffs, acids, salifiable bases, salts, and 
complez tinclorial matters of organic origin. 


After the previous inquiries pursued in 
the order that I have suggested, we enter 
at last on more complex cases, in which 
the subject of investigation is not a definite 
coloring principle which has been sufficient- 
ly studied in the isolated state in which it 
is obtained by chemical analysis, but a sub- 
stance containing a coloring principle, 
combined in indefinite proportion, or sim- 
ply mixed, not only with several colorless 
bodies, but even, in many cases, with 
coloring principles, by which it is more or 
less modified. ‘The complex coloring mat- 
ters of organic origin, employed in the 


| work-shops, are the only ones treated of by 
authors who have writen upon the subject 


of dyeing. 

With regard to this art, I have two ob- 
jects in view: 

Ist. To explain the phenomena which 
occur in the operations of dyeing, by inves- 
tigating their respective causes ; these cau- 


'}ses will comprehend the determination of 


the bodies by which the phawnomena are 
presented, and the circumstances under 
which they are manifested. 

2d. To reduce the recipes for dyeing and 
the processes of the art to their most sim- 
ple expression. 

To attain these objects, we must sur- 
mount the difficulties arising from the cir- 
cumstances that the immediate composi- 
tion of tinctorial substances is far from be-| 
ing perfectly understood, as I have already’ 
stated. Researches of the following kind, 
have appeared to me to be very efficacious : | 

Afier examining the effects produced 
when ligneous stuffs, or those of silk and 
woollen, are submitted to the action of the 


tinctorial matter, or of extracts which, in 
the present state of science, present these 
principles in their greatest degree of puri- 
ty, I examine the effect produced, when the 
same stuffs are submitted to the action of 
the complex tinctorial matters themselves, 
and I seck the explanation of the phzno- 
mena presented by the study of the prece- 


Many facts are explained by comparative 
experiments made on the one hand with 
immediate principles, and the complex sub- 
stances whence they proceed; and on the 
other, with the three sorts of stuffs which 
are the subjects of the art of dyeing. 

For example: indigotine, and the indi- 
gos of commerce, studied in this manner 








with regard to the colors which they give 
to stuffs, paying attention, Ist to the di-' 








named white morine scarcely tinges cotton 
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versity of these stuffs: 2nd to the diver- 
sity of the vats in which the operation of 
dyeing are performed, present theoretical 
results of great nicety. ‘Thus we see— 

Ist. That pure indigotine imparts ths 
same color to silk, wool, and to ligneou) 
substances whatever be the intensity 
of the original color (couleur fixe'e); conse- 
quently, that indigotine applied in graduad- 
ly diminishing quantities (de’gradation) 
upon any part of these stuffs, gives a col- 
lective result of correct tints. 

2nd. That these results are entirely dif- 
ferent when the indigo of commerce is em- 
ployed, instead of pure indigotine. Vary- 
ing results arise not only from the nature 
of the stuffs, but from the specific dif- 
ferences of the vats employed ; the reason 
is, that-in the vats pure indigotine is ac- 
companied by yellow, red, and fulvous co- 
loring principles, which are in various pro- 
portions in respect to each other, and have 
different ap:itudes for fixing upon cotton, 
silk, and wool. Thus a diminishing quan- 
lity (une de’gradakion) of indigotinc, opera- 
ting upon silk in the blue stone vat, gives 
the clear tints of a greenish blue, and the 
obscure ones of a violet blue, whilst the 
intermediate tints are blue, which is caused 
by a yellow principle which accompanies 
indigotine, the influence of which is sensi- 
ble in proportion to the paleness of the tint. 

Experiments instituted in this manner 
serve— 

Ist. To verify the immediate analysis of 
tinctorial substances ; as the perfect know}- 
edge of the immediate principles of one of 
these substances, must explain all the 
phenomena presented by it in its employ- 
ment in dyeing. 

2nd. To explain why dyers employed 
in the dyeing of cotton, have often ideas of 
the nature of a certain coloring matter, 
very different to thoseof persons engaged in 
the dyeing of silk or wool, which is caused 
by the complex nature of the coloring mat- 
ter, which imparts but one coloring princi- 
ple to cotton, whilst it gives two to silk or 
wool. This explains the reason that calico 
printers admit the existence only of a red 
coloring principle in madder, whilst the 
ayers of silk, and especially of wood, wil- 
lingly admit that there are three, red, yel- 
low, and fulvous. 

My previous experiments upon coloring 
matters, particularly upon those of log- 
wood, have been of great service to me, 
when engaged in determining the com- 
pounds to which the stuffs dyed with mat- 
ters of organic origin owe their color. In 
fact, having long known that salts with in- 
soluble bases, that is, those in use in dye- 
ing, under the name of mordants, for fixing 
the soluble coloring principles, have, when 
a solution of them is mixed with a solution 
of the soluble principles, a tendency to form 
a precipitate equivalent to the coloring 
principle+-sub-salt, and that this precipitate 
is reduced by sufficient washing to en in- 
soluble compound of coloring principle, and 
a base which sometimes performs the function 
of an acid, 1 have been led to inquire 
whether similar compounds be not formed 
in the operations of dyeing, either when 
these organic coloring matters are present 
with stuffs to which mordants have pre- 
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viously been applied, or when dyed stuffs 
are submitied to the action of an alka- 
line solution, as is the practice in dyeing 
cotton of a Turkish red color. Experiment 
has confirmed this inference, for I have as- 
certained that cotton dyed with colors for 
which alum is employed, if analysed after 
average do not present any trace of sulphu- 
ric acid, 

To this I may add, that if two speci- 
mens of red cotion rose’ by a preparation of 
tin, which have been sent to me with the 
assurance of their having been alumed, 
have really undergone this operation, i! 
will follow, that there is an operation im 
dyeing, in which a base at first fixed to a 
coloring principle or to a stuff, may be 
élimnated by another base which will sup- 
ply its place, for the two specimens I ain 
treating of, not only do not contain sulphu- 
ric acid, but are also devoid, or very nearly 
devoid, of alumina. This base has been 
replaced by peroxide of tin. 

Finally, these experiments have proved 
tome: Ist. The influence that matters de- 
cidedly alkaline have in accelerating the 
destruction by atmospheric oxygen of 
coloring principl:s of organic origin, solu: 
ble in water; 2nd. The acidity of perox- 
ide of tin ; 3rd. ‘The tendency of alumina 
to act as an acid in several combinations, 
especially in those which it forms with 
coloring principles; these results appear 
to me sufficient to explain why these two 
oxides are sO important in dyeing, for 
fixing combustible coloring matters upon 
stufis. 


Eighth Division —Stability of the color 
of dyed stuffs, considered in relation to heat. 
light, water, orygen, the air, boiling water 
(debouillis), and re-agents. 


The researches that I have undertaken 
with regard to the stability of the coloring 
matters fized by the dyer upon stuffs, have 
been pursued in conformity with the views 
enunciated in my “Considerations ge'ne'rules 
sur analyse or organique imme'diate.”— 
(1824.) I have not, according tothe gen- 
eral practice, remained satisfied with ob- 
serving the alterations experienced by 
stuffs when they are exposed to the air, but 
Ihave also, at the same time, noted the 
modifications experienced by specimens 
of the same stuffs when placed in a dry 
vacuum, in ‘he vapor or pure water, in dry 
hydrogen gas, in dry air, and in air @atu- 
rated with the vapor of water. My obser- 


vations, continued during the course of 


several years, prove the indefinite nature 
and even the inaccuracy of the ideas gen- 
erally received upon the subject; and they 
furnish an experimental basis for the theory 
of bleaching by natural agents alone, in 
which we are absolutely deficient. In 
short, the conclusion at which I have ar- 
rived, agreeably to what I have said in the 
work already alluded to, is, that the altera- 
t'4ns of compounds called organic, that are 
0 often attributed to heat and light, are 


the result of several causes which act at 
the same time as thse agents. It is my 


intention shortty to present an especial me- 
moir upon the subject to the Academy. 

_ T have applied myself to the discovery of 
si'up'e means of recognizing colored mat: 





ters capable of being fixed upon stuffs, be- 
cause I thought that if the degree of stabi- 
lity of these matters were once determined, 
‘rials might be made which would show 
hecomposition of matters fixed upona stuff; 
‘he fact being given, whether the color of 
‘he stuff would resist atmospheric agents 
or not. 

Finally. The second part of my course is 
concluded by an examination of the rela- 
tions of dyeing to general chemistry and 
optics. 

I vcnture to hope that the Academy will 
perceive in the account that I have just 
sketched of my labors during the ten years 
that I have been at the Gobelins, the rea- 
son of the scarcity of the communications 
thatI have had the honor of submitting to 
it during that time. Wanting bases, being 
obliged to establish them myself, and hav- 
ing also to surmount other difficulties of a 
very different nature, [ found it imposs ble 
to apply myself to any profound researches, 
before | had obtained possession, by pre- 
liminary and protracted experiments, of the 
whole of the subject upon which I proposed 
to treat. 

The account which I have just given of 
the classification of the subjects composing 
the second part of the course which I de- 
liver at the Gobelins, will enable me to 
present special memoirs to the Academy, 
without fearing the reproach of want of 
co-ordination, because the order of their 
successive publication may differ widely 
from that of their arrangement in the work 
for which they were undertaken.—[ Nou- 
velles Annales du Muse’um D?’Histoire 
Naturelle, tome iv., p. 409, et seq. 





Curnese Manvractures —The superior 
industry of the Chinese people, as compared 
with other Asiatic nations, is proved by 
their extensive exportation of manufactured 
articles. Besides the more important articles 
of tea and sila, the following may be added, 
—ualum, white-lead, red.lead, brass-leaf, tu- 
tenague or zinc, false-pearls, glass-beads, 
paper, paper-dangings, toys, table and floor 
mats, and china-ware, with the precious 
metals. Alum is prepared in the distant 
province of Kisng-see, which supplies, we 
believe, the whole Kast with this mineral.— 
In British bottoms alone there were ex- 
ported, in 1831, above a million and a half 
of Ibs. ; but it is probable the junks carry 
away to the various settlements connected 
with the empire a larger quantity. ‘Tutena- 
gue or zine, obtained from the mines of 
Yun-nan, used to be largely exported, until 
German spelter, a less pure but much 
cheaper article, was introduced about the 
year 1822, and has nearly superseded it.— 
The paper of China, supposed to be manu. 
factured from bamboo.cane, is brittle, from 
the too copious use of alum, and is greatly 
inferior to the European fabric ; but being 
much cheaper than this last, it is used even 
in our Indian settlements for all ordinary 
purposes. The Chinese porcelain, which 
|was so largely exported before the western 
nat'ons borrowed the art, is still an impor- 
tant article of commerce. It furnishes, in- 
deed, all the inhabitants of the Eastern 





Islands, from Sumatra to the Phillippines, 
and the tribes from the western border of 
|China to the eastern frontier of the Burman 


[Serremser, 





Arabians make use of it, receiving theif 
supplies by Bombay. The quantity an- 
nually bought by the British does not ex- 
ceed in value eight or nine thousand pounds ; 
but the Americans purchase to a much 
larger amount. It may be mentioned, that 
the total value of manufactured articles ex- 
ported by the English and Americans in 
1834, excluding from this computation raw 
silk, refined sugar, and silver bulliun, ex- 
ceeded two millions of Spanish dollars.— 
[Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Historical and 
Descriptive Account of China, Vol. 3. 





New Orveans.—Decisive measures 
re about being adopted to pave New- 
Orleans with wood, on the’ principle 
adopted between Murray and Chambers 
streets, in this city. 


We have seen, this week, at Leeds, a 
specimen of bleached flax, prepared by a 
York chemist, which appears to present a 
decided improvement in the manufacture 
of that article. It has created a great 
sensation amongst the manufacturers, and 
been taken for silk. It is capable of 
being manufactured into the finest thread 
for vei's, lace, cambric, etc., and will su- 
persede those articles of French manu- 
facture. ‘The texture is most beautiful. 
f Doncaster Chronicle. } 





From the Farmer's Register. 

ON THE NATURE, FORMATION, PROPERTIES 
AND PUODUCTIONS OF ARGILLACEOUS 
SOIL. 

BY M. PUVIS. 


‘Translated forthe Farmer’s Register, from the An- 
nales de |’ Agriculture Francaise. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

It is but little more than twelve months 
since we first met with one of M. Puvis’ 
publications—which one (the Essay on 
Lime) was the latest which he had then 
sent to the press. Since, we have devoted 
many pages of the Farmer’s Register to 
translations from that and other of his 
pieces, some of which were of much ear- 
lier date, but which did not come under 
our view, and probably had never reached 
this couniry, until brought by our special 
order, and in consequence of the high opin- 
ion forined of the author’s later writings, 
which had been seen in the last numbers of 
the “Innales. In presenting these several 
pieces, it is hoped and believed that we 
have both gratified and informed thousands 
of readers, (through various re-publications 
that have been made,) and have done much 
to diffuse the knowledge of the value of 
lime as manure, and 10 encourage and pro- 
mote its extensive application. While we 
have heretofore frankly stated some strong 
objections both to the matter and the man- 
ner of M. Puvis’ different essays, we think 
that all of them are interesting to investi- 
gators of the nature of soils, and the action 
of calcareous manures, and highly valuable 
to thase who are but little informed on those 
subjects, and are seeking all the instruction 
that they need to direct their practice. As 
to the main and most important opinians of 
M. Puvis, we could not do otherwise than 
approve them—for it is remarkable how 








country, with the principal portion of their 
‘culinary vessels; even the Persians and 


closely they agree with our own, first ad- 
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vanced and maintained (so far as was then 
known,) in the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures. The two writers separated by 
the ocean, and ignorant of each other’s la- 
bors, and even existence, were during the 
same course of time engaged in investiga- 
ting the same class of subjects, and arrived 
(though often by different proofs, or trains 
of reasoning,) to the same results. The 
entire deficiency ot calcareous earth 1n| 
natural poor soils—the certainty of improv-| 
ing such soils by iis application—and the) 
impossibility of enriching them profitably| 
without—the acidity of such soils—the 
effect of liming or marling a country to les- 
sen or remove malaria, and its consequence, 
autumnal diseases—all these views are! 
maintained by both writers—and each 
maintained what he then thought was as 
novel and unsupported by other testimony, 
as it Was important to be made known. 


The following piece of M. Puvis, though 
the latest to reach us, in fact preceded most 
of what we have heretofore had translated ; 
and this piece, it seems, is but an abstract 
or new form of an earlier publication, which 
has not yet been seen. But though our 
reading and publishing of the several ar-| 
ticles hasthusbeen innearly areversed order | 
to that of their original appearance, the in-| 
jury thereby sustained has not been conside-| 
rable owing toa peculiarity in the manner or} 
form of all these several publications, which 
is in general a great fault, but which in this 
case, (and very often in other agricultural 
writings,) is of much use to readers, how-| 
ever offensive to the critic’s eye. It is the 
repeating, in different kindred articles, the 
same descriptions or opinions whenever the 
same subjects come under view. ‘T'hus the 
peculiar qualities of the “ argilo-silicious” 
soils, which are the subject of the following 
article, have been described in the Essay, 
on Lime, and elsewhere, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to enable us to know them. Our 
inferences in regard to them were stated in 
anote tothe Essay on Lime, (page 363, 
vol. III., Far Reg ,) and this entire article 
shows that those inferences were correct.—| 
In fact, if M. Puvis had been investigating 
the nature, and treating of the improve- 
ment, of the “ridge” lands of lower Vir- 
ginia, he could not have more correctly de- 
scribed them, than he has done in describing 
soils in France. The dividing ridge or 
level between every two rivers, or tributary 
streams, in lower Virginia, is precisely like 
the “argilo-silicieux plateaux” of M. Pu- 
vis: remarkable for the same general fea- 
tures of sterility—deficiency of calcareous 
earth—peculiar fitness for calcareous ma- 
nures—for being more or less subject to sick- 
liness in autumn. As examples exhibited 
are more impressive than general descrip- 
tion, it may be observed, that the stiffest 
kind of M. Puvis’ “argilo-silicious” soil, 
(precisely the soil of “triste Sologne”—) 
is presented in the body of land in Prince 
George county, which lies between Po- 
well’s Creek and Ward’s Creek, both flow 
ing into James River: that most of the 
neighboring level ridge lands between other 
streams, (and through which the mail road 
passes) are examples of the medium tex- 
ture * and that below, in Surry, the ridges 
are more sandy, indeed very light, yet still 
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exhibiting the same general qualities.— 
Every county in lower Virginia (if not 
elsewhere) will furnish abundant speci- 
mens of all these varieties of texture.— 
Though varying greatly as to the predc- 
minance of sand or clay, there is, through- 
out, the same general character. We were, 
long ago, forcibly struck with this very 
uniform character of a great extent of our 
country, (as described concisely in Essay 
on Cal. Man. p. 40, 2d Ed.) and thence 
supposed that there has been a similarity of 
geological formation, different from that of 
the lower and more fertile lands _interesect- 
ing this sterile region, and different from 
that of any other region ever heard of, un- 
til we recently met with the writings of M. 
Puvis, and his description of precisely sim- 
ilar lands in France. We are rejoiced to 
be enabled to call his support to the aid of 
improvement in Virginia and other Atlan- 
tic States: for all that he says, in this ar- 
ticle, is as applicable to our country as to 
France. Whether his geological views 
are plausible or not, we are not qualified to 
decide : but at any rate, they, and the facts 
by which they are supported, are curious 
and interseting. 





The classification of soils by writers on 
agriculture seem to have been hitherto of 
little utility. Till now they have aimed to 
class them by means of their texture, or dif- | 
ferent degrees of consistency; and this 
method has brought together soils different 
in nature, properties and composition.—| 
Hence it has resulted that the ensifieaiicn,| 
instead of simplifying matters has only| 


\|rendered them more complicated ; and in! 


this instance, as in some others, science, by| 
a classification at variance with nature, has) 
retarded, rather than advanced practice, and 
has introduced a vexatious confusion inte! 
agricultural works and theories. This! 
serious inconvenience would not have oc-| 
curred if lessons had been taken from 
practice in this question. Every where 
experience has taught the husbandman to| 
divide the soil into two classes, distinct in| 
their nature, their composition, their pro-| 


perties and productions: it is this unscien-' 
tific (empirique) classification which should’ 
have been followed; and then we should 
not have been lost among the English, 
* loams” of which we cannot ascertain the! 
exact quality, now the “ free lands,” (lerres, 
franches,) nor “ fat clays ;” (luts gras,) of, 
our French writers, which also occasion) 
misinterpretations in each country. 

The great author of all things, in his su- 
preme wisdom has fortunately varied the 
comparison of soils but little. Among the) 
vast multitude of simple substance of 
which the globe is composed, he has scarce- 
ly admitted more than three to form its sur- 
face—that part destined to support its in- 
habitants: these substances are silex, alu- 
nine, and lime. A greater number of com- 
ponent parts, by diversifying the nature of} 
the soil, would have made agriculture much} 
more complicated—and it is already, in| 
the actual state of things, so difficult an) 
art! If it had been necessary to practice 
husbandry upon a soil composed of nu- 
merous elements, it would have been al- 
most entirely above human intelligence. 
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Among these three earths, the two first, 
silex and alumine, form almost the whole 
mass of the upper stratum, and exclusively 
compose more than half of it. The silex 
is found in the form of sand, and the alumine 
is scarcely ever met with alone, but it ex 
ists in the soil under the name of argil [pure 
clay] clay, always mixed or rather come 
bined with particles of silex very minutely 
reduced. 

When lime, or rather the carbonate of 
lime, is found mixed in a greater or less 
proportion with the two first earths, it modi- 
fies their nature in whatever quantity it may 
be found mixed with them: the compound 
then takes the name of calcareous soi!, and 
its properties are changed in a remarkable 
manner. 

Sometimes the lime is mixed with a little 
magnesia, which then changes all the char- 
acters of the calcareous soil and most fre- 
quently renders it barren. 

With these three principal constituents 
there is found mixed more or less of vegeta- 
ble mould, (humus,) the decomposed rem- 
nants of preceding vegetation, or additions 
made by man to increase fertility; and, 
finally, a small portion of oxide of iron is 
very often met with, which does not seem 
to act an important part of vegetation. 

Practical agriculture has learned in each 
country to divide the soil into silictous, and 
calcareous lands.* In Ain, Saone-et- 
Loire, and Jura, and in a great part of 
France, the argilo-silicious land, (terre are 
gilo-silicieuse) bears the name of terre 
blanche and the calcareous lands receive 
names which distinguish them from it come 
pletely; in the south the argilo-siliceous 
lands are called boulbeuses, and the calcae 
reous lands terres fortes, in Yonne they ara 
distinguished as terre de puisage and fortes 
terres, in Aveyron the one has the name of 
segallas, and the other that of causses; in 
Berry and the Gatinais the first is called 
terres de Sologne, in Belgium and the north 
it is called terres a bois, terres elytres. In 
fine, practice has every where given a dise 
tinguishing name to this nature of soils, 


|| which every where offers the same compos 


sition, the same properties, the same pro- 
ductions and the same difficulties in its cule 
tivation. 

It is this classification, this distinction of 
practice that I propose to examine particu- 
larly. Solong ago as 1811, struck with 
these two great natural and practical 
divisions, I published a memoir on this 
subject. Since then I have felt more and 
more the great necessity of it, and my 
present work, which is the study of the first 
class of soil, of the soils composed of si- 
lex and argil will be, in some sort, a de- 
velopement cf facts in support of my work 
of 1811. Hereafter we shall be able to 
return to the study of calcareous soils. 

Our subject will lead us to some details 
of agricultural geology, a science yet in its 
birth, for which as we proceed, we shall col- 
lect some materials. 





*Here and elsewhere the author uses the term 
“ silicious soils” in contra-distinetion from “ calenre- 
ous’—or to designate soils which are not at all calea- 
rous We have elsewhere used the term “acid soils” 








for the general class —Ep. Far. Req. 
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I. The soil of which we are going to 
Speak is not to be confounded with the 
granite or schistous soils which cover the 
most elevated parts of the globe. These 
last soils offer indeed an analogy of com 
position and productions with the former ; 
they are also composed of alumine and 
silex—but they abound in granitic or schis- 
tous fragments of various magnitudes, 
which are not met with in like manner in 
the argilo-silicious plateauz ; they produce, 
as these last, the heath and broom, but the 
fern does not grow abundantly on them.— 
Their formation is not the same, the exterior 
Characteristics and the sub-soils are differ- 
ent; the granitic or schistous soils seem to 
have been owing to decompositions of 
granite or schist on the same spots by me- 
teoric influence ; at other times they have 
been produced by the movement of partial 
waters in the interior basins. 

The argilo-silicious soil, on the contrary, 
belongs, as we shall see hereafier, to a great 
deposite which seems to have been general ; 
but which,-however, did not rise to great 
heights. It covers, in France and else- 
where, vast extents, and it composes at 
least three fourths of our forest lands in 
the plains; the great forests in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris and those of N ormandy 
are almost entirely composed of it. It is 
the only great shade of soil which is pro- 
duced every where with striking analogies 
in its soil, its sub-soil, its properties, its ad- 
-vantages and its defects; while other na- 
tures of soil ofler great disparities among 
themselves in the different positions in 
which they occur. 
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One of the worst results ef this imper- 
meability of the soil is the unhealthiness 
which is experienced in a greater or less 
legree wherever this soil occurs: the inter- 
mittent fevers which are observed more or 
less on the borders of stignant waters are 
very frequently endemic on the argilo-sili- 
cious plains, although they may present 
neither marshes nor ponds. 
| ‘This unhealthiness, it appears, may be 
explained in a plausible manner. 

The water with which the soil is inun- 
dated, not being able to escape in any di- 
irection, remains there in a state of stagna- 
|tion, the general principle of the corruption 
lof water. It forms then in the soil a kind 
of interior marsh; the sun and the dryness 
of the air exhale a part. These waters, 
motionless, diminished, heated by the sun 
in the warmth of the long summer's days, 
ferment, become altered, and are sometimes 
's0 much corrupted as to become black ; they 
‘are then an unwholesome drink for men; 
‘and at the same time the exhalations of a 
soil impregnated with corrupted water be- 
come unhealthy, as those of the borders of 
marshes, of ponds, and of all lands tem- 
porarily inundated, and which the summer’s 
sun strikes upon, after the waters are drawn 
off. Then among the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict, in the midst of an atmosphere mixed 
with deleterious exhalations, numerous in- 
termittent fevers occur, without any neces- 
|sity for the appearance of marshes or ponds 
in the country. 

IIf. Almost always under the white [or 
light colored] upper soil, a sub-soil is found 
of clayey sand (sable argileaur) reddish 








Its composition, in the first place, as we 
have previously announced, is completely 
identical, but it varies much in consistence, | 
and in the faculty of retaining water, ac- 
cording to the greater or less quantity of 
eliy which it contains, and as the silicious 
sand found in it is in a state of more or less 





and shaded with gray, or more rarely with 
red veins. 

| Its color may enable us to form a judg- 
ment of its degree of impermeability, and 
consequently of the degree of humility of 
its surface: when the whole mass, soil ana 





minute division; for the experiments of 
Thaer, Schubler, and Cadet Gaussicourt, 
have proved that the stiffness of a soil and 
its impermeability (impenetrability to water) | 
depend on the minuteness of division of| 
the silex, as well as on the proprotion of 
clay that it contains. Silex in the form of| 
coarse sand takes only one fourth of its! 
weight of water, while reduced to an im- 
‘palpable powder, such as is obtained from 
clay, it retains nearly three timesits weight ; 
which explains, on the one hand, the great| 
humidity of argil!aceous soils and on the| 
other the great contr vction that clay suffers| 
either by drought in agriculture, or by heat! 
in the arts, 

II. The color of the surface of this soil, 
when it has been long exposed to the air, is 
white, which has given use to its name of 
white land, (terre blanche, terrain blanc.) 

_ What characterises this soil particularly 
isthat when itis dry, it is easily enough 
penetrated by water, but when once satu- 
rated, it admit: no more; the water which 
tien falls upon its surface remains there | 
without being able to penetrate it; this. 
property has caused it to be called imper- | 
mea ‘le soil, because in fact it does not per- 
mit the water to piss throug’ to the lower! 





| 
! 








Strata. | 





sub-soil, is gray, it is more impermeable, 
and its upper stratum is more wet; when 
the inferior stratum is reddish or veined, 
the soil allows the surface water to pene- 
jtrate a little more, and the upper layer is 
|better drained; it is then remarkable that 
ithe gray veins which it contains are more 
moist than the rest «f the mass. The 
\gray color, doubtless arises frora the great- 
‘er abundance cf clay, and the red an- 
‘neunces a greater proportion of sand, 
‘colored by the oxide of iron. 

Nevertheless im all its varieties, this 
‘stratum retains the water on its surface in 
la greater or less degree, allows scarcely 
‘any to penetrate into the interior of the soil. 

IV. The argilo-silicious formation covers 
vast extents of the two grand divisions of 
iwhich France is composed, the basin of the 
|Mediterranean, and that of the ocean. In 
these two positions, so different, although 
jnear, we are unable to assign to the de- 
posi'es of this stratum shades of difference 
i may very sensibly distinguish them. 
‘That which covers a part of the basin of 
‘the Rhone, the only basin of France which 
‘declines towards the Mediterranean, pre- 
sents, then the same characteristics as in 
the other parts of this country which de- 
cline towards the ocean. Nevertheless, in 
the basia of the Rhone, the alluyion may 
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be more clayey, a property which.it share 
with all the different strata of the surface 
of the soil in this basin. 

The cause of this may be attributed to 
the numerous formations of gray clay, 
which we shall call granite clay, that 
are found in this basin; and besides, to 
this circumstance, that the river which oc- 
cupies the bottom of this basin having a 
much greater descent than those which 
flow to the ocean, (since Geneva is 300 
toises above the level of the sea, conse- 
quently in a course of 120 leagues the river 
falls 300 toises,) the soil there has been 
more profoundly agitated, the plastic clay 
has been dissolved in greater masses, and 
has given more stiffness to all these strata 
of the basin, and first to the argilo-silicious 
formation. 

V. This formation, generally, covers the 
plateaur, [ridges or table lands] which se- 
parate the basins of great rivers, whenever 
they are not divided by elevated mountains ; 
and when mountains divide them, this for- 
mation often rises on their slopes to 
very considerable heights. Thus it is 
‘found on the first steps, or ascent, of the 
| monntains of Autumnois; it is found 
lcovering the granites of a part of Haut- 
Charolais, of the mountains of Forez, and 
rising to almost equal heights on the two 
slopes of those mountains which decline, on 
the one side to the Loire, and on the other 
to the Rhone—that is to say, to the ocean 
and to the Medeiterranean. But then the 
difference of stiffness is sensible between 
the formation on the one side of the ocean, 
and that on the side of the Mediterranean. 

It is found at an almost equal height in 
the envircns of Lausanne in Switzerland, 
of Thonon in Savoy where it rises above 
the alluvions of the borders of the Lake of 
Geneva. The great argilo-silicious table 
land of the basin of the Rhone, which from 
the gates of Lyons, covering a part of the 
departments of Ain and of Saone-et-Loire, 
reaches to the middle of that of Jura, rests 
on elevated chauss'ees of the granites of 
* near Lyons: and what is 
very remarkable, is that, as we have said 
elsewhere, the general dectivity of this pla- 
teau lies in a direction contrary to the course 
of the rivers which border it; that it goes 
on increasing in this direction for the 20 
leagues of its length, so that the plateau 
towards the heights of ends 
by rising nearly 100 toises above the course 
of the rivers which bound it on the two 
sides. 

VI. ‘The fragments of rocks which this 
formation contains, are always pieces more 
or less rounded by the movement of waters, 
and the largest are generally found at the 
greatest depth. The strata are always 
horizonta!, the sand is almost always coarser 
in the inferior strata, and its grains a‘e 
successively finer up to the surface, where 
they are very minute. All these circum- 
stances evident'y indicate successive preci- 

















*These blanks occurin the French publication and 
probably were made necessary by the illegibility of 
the manuscript. In the several peces by M. Pavis. 
as published, there are numerous indications of mis- 








takes of the author’s words; and sometiines others of 
his m aning—so manifest, that the translator has ven- 
tured to alter them.—Eb, 
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pitations from a liquid, in the bosom of 
which the suspended carthy particles have 
been at liberty to obey the law of their 
gravities. It is then an aqueous depusite 
which has extended itself over vast sur- 
faces. Nevertheless, it is not to be be- 
lieved that this deposite has been for a 
length of time carried along by the waters 
before its precipitation, fur it frequently con- 
tains frazments whose angles still remain 
and which have not been rolled long enough 
to become round. In the basin of the Seine 
the flints of chalk beds, which are there met 
with still preserve, in part, their native 
forms; and the fragments of mill-stone 
(silex carie) which are found in Sologne are 
not yet rounded, although they have been 
rolled; and finally the rolled flint stones 
which are found in the argilo-siliceous de- 
posite of the Rhone belong to the ancient 
alluvions of the basin, and have not received 
their form in the various movements of the 
deposite in which they now occur. 

VII. Every where this stratum covers 
the great formations and is no where covered 
by them; it is then evidently the last of 
the great revolution which has agitated the 
surface of the globe. 

VIII. It does not appear possible to at- 
tribute it to fresh waters, to the formations, 
always partial, of river waters, which take 
a distinct character in each basin, and gen- 
erally occupy its bettom. We do not find 
in it the fresh water remains so numerous 
in marls, as well the stony, as the earthy 
kinds; and, besides, when the basins of 
rivers not separated by mountains, this for- 
mation, occupies the whole extent of the 
intermediate ridges or table lands. Finally, 
the alluvion placed in the basin of the ocean 
rises on the slopes of the mountains to the 
same relative height as that placed in the 
basin of the Mediterranean; and where 
these mountains are depressed, the strata of 
this alluvion unite, and are confounded. 

This stratum of identical composition 
which covers such vast extents in countries 
distant from each other, which has risen 
above the basin of rivers, which unites the 
basins of seas, can, it seems only be owing 
to the last phasis of the movement of great 
waters, of the movement of seas themselves 
confounded together. 


It is true that few marine remains are 
met with in this stratum: the few petrified 
sea-urchins, which are found in Sologne 
may there be contemporary with the beds of 
mill-stones which crop out through the ar- 
gilo-silicious stratum, and the formation of 
which rises beyond that of the deposite by 
which it is covered. 

IX. This stratum must then have been 
deposited by the water over the whole sur- 
face; and it would not be difficult to explain 
how, while continuing to cover the ridges 
and table lands, it may have disappeared 
from the bottoms of the basins which it 
covered. When, by a course of which we 
are ignorant, the level of the inferior waters 
was lowered, currents were formed in the 
interior of the basins of the rivers which 
in the great reservoirs ; the waters quitted 
the high lands, to collect together in the 
basins, their natural bed; the waters of the| 
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their respective basins acquired but little 
rapidity in their courses of short extent, and 
only carried off more or less of the last de- 
posite, which was not altered in its compo: 
sition. But it was not the same in the bot- 
tom of the basins ; there, rapid currents of 
great length were established ; and impel- 
led by the waters above, they swept cff the 
last deposite and mingled its elements with 
the deposites of the inferior strata. 

When the waters became less rapid, the 
fragments which they carried along, were 
successively deposited, commencing with 
the heaviest; and as they approached a 
state of repose, the minute particles which 
the waters retained in suspension were pre- 
cipitated, and formed the upper stratum, 
which has become the vegetable stratum, 
[or mould] of the lower part of the basins, 
and which is composed of fragments of all 
the formations carried off by the waters, the 
latest as well as the most ancient. 

X. This is the place to remark that the 
argilo-silicious deposites which cover the 
plateaux, generally increase in stiffness as 
ihey approach the sea ; thus, in the basin 
of the Loire, the sands of the Sologne are 
lighter than the same kind of table lands 
of La Sarthe; so also, in the basin of the 
Seine, the table lands of the Gatinais, and 
of the forest of Fontainebleau, are less stiff 
than the analogous ones of Bernay, and of 
the forest of Larche in Normandy. 

The catises which have broughtabout this 
state of things may be conceived : the sandy 
particles must have been first deposited, and 
have formed the alluvions of the more ele- 
vated parts of the basins; the waters on 
retiring have left them successively ex- 
posed, and the fine and clayey particles, re- 
maining last in suspension, have been pro- 
gressively more numerous in the deposites 
as they approached the sea, and conse- 
quently have rendered the alluvions more 
stiff, more clayey. Thus the soil of the 
borders of the Seine which often shows 
little stiffness at Paris, acquires more as it 
approaches the sea : and in like manner the 
littoral soil of the three rivers, the Rhone, 
the Saone, and the Aisne, is lighter before 
their confluence, than that of the Rhone in 
Comtat, and that of Comtat is less clayey 
than that of the great plain in Arles: these 
facts are explained in the same manner as 
the preceding. 

XI. Finding myself involved in the great 
questions of the formation of soils, I shall 
not hesitate, at the risk of digressing from 
my subject to collect here many important 
facts in agricultural geology. 

The argilo-silicicus deposite has been 
very evidently the last of the great de- 
posites which have covered vast surfaces: 
it is, IN some sort, the last phasis, or general 
movement of waters, on the surface of the 
earth; but since then, partial revolutions 
seem to have taken place in the basins of 
large and small rivers ; there are even some 
to which we seem able to assign an era, 
and which do not go beyond the historica] 
ages. Thus many positive and very re- 
markable facts nay induce an opinion that 
in the basin of the Rhone a great move- 
ment of waters must have taken place 
since the establishment of the Roman do- 
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dug at Marseilles, water is found under a 
stratum of gravel about 20 feet thick, as 
its junction with another formation on 
which we meet with traces of habitation, 
rouds, Roman, Pheniciau and Gullic med- 
ils. This level of the soil has then been in- 
habitated, two thousand years or more ago, 
and consequently the stratum of gravel 
more than 20 feet thick which covers these 
parts of the basin has been brought into 
them since, by a movement of waters 
which no historical recollection recals. 

But if we remark further that in ascend- 
ing the basin of the Rhone to Arles, to 
Orange and Valence, to Nimes, to Lyons, 
the traces of Roman inhabitation are every 
where covered with a stratum of gravel 
many feet thick—that at Bourg, situated 
in the same basin, are found medals, in- 
struments of a contemporary date and of 
the same sort as those met with at Mar- 
seilles, and every thing which characterises 
an ancient level of habitution between two 
strata of gravel analogous to those which 
cover them elsewhere—weshall have good 
reason to believe that the stratum above 
the medals which have been found, must 
be owing to the one same revolution, which 
consequently myst have changed the whole 
face of the lower part of the basin of the 
Rhone. 

This stratum at Marseilles, and in the 
the greater part of the places where it oc- 
curs, cannot be owing to the ruins of habi- 
tation, to the rubbish of destruction, which 
raises the inhabited surface in populous 
cilies ; for the traces of habitation, the 
medals, the roads, mould (humus) bricks 
and pottery, in angular pieces, would be 
found throughout the whole thicknes of 
the stratum, whereas this is composed 
without mixture of rolled pebbles of sili- 
cious gravel of the same kind, covering 
calcareous gravels disposed in horizontal 
strata, identical in thickness and in compo- 
sition, which could be owing only toa 
natural formation deposited from the bo- 
som of the waters. 

But still farther traces of this inundation 
are found. At the junction of the basins 
of the Ain and the Rhone, there exists a 
great plain which bears ‘the name of Val- 
bonne, (Vallis Bona;) a name evidently 
given by the Romans, and of which the 
soil is now compused of an arid stratum of 
silicious gravel like that which is found al? 
along the basin of the Rhone; but we 
should consider as certain, that this stra- 
tum did not cover the valley when it re- 
ceived the name of Vallis Bona; it nay 
then be believed, that the alluvion of good 
quality which covered this valley, was 
carried off by the great flood which has 
thrown over a great part of the surface of this 
large basin, all those increments of gravel 
which have covered and devastated the in- 
habitated surface. In support of this con- 
jecture, we find in Bas-Bugey at Mexi- 
mieux, and in Dauphiny, at Saint Priest, 
opposite the plain in question, a stratum of 
calcareous soil of good quality, which often 
rises many feet above the alluvion of 
gravel, this stratum, which at several points 
bears traces of having been torn away, 
rose, it may be believed, above the borders 
of the Ain and the Rhone; it covered con- 
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sequently, the plain between Meximieux 
and Montluel, and gave occasion to its 
name of Vallis Bona, which was preserved 
to it after the waters had deprived it of its 
qualities. Anaqveous revolution then has 
taken place in the basin of the Rhone ; this 
revolution must have been subsequent to 
the establishment of the Roman power, 
and to this revolution the siratum of sili- 
cious gravel succeeded, which from the bor- 
ders of the lake of Geneva, to those of the 
sea, covers such vast extents. 

We shall not continue farther the disens 
sion of this important question of agricul- 
tural geology, for fear of exceeding the 
proper limits of this journal. 

XIL. In all movements of great waters 
which have taken place, each basin of a 
river has formed a new upper stratum 
which has become the vegetable stratum, 
(or surface soil;) and this is distinguished by 
shades of formation which are peculiar to 


itself, and which it has received from the]! 


fragmen:s of the mountains which border 
upon it, from those brought by the waters 
of its confluents, mixed with the great 
general deposites. Thus are explained 
those analogies of soil and of formations 
which are found throughout the whole ex- 
teat of any one basin, and in the secondary 
basins themselves. 

We have designedly gone back to the 
origin of these analogies of soil, that we 
might recur to an important idea in agricul- 
ture. It is this: that the formations in any 
one basin being composed of the same 
fragments, and owing to the same revolu- 
tiogs, the soil of these basins presents 
throughout their whole extent a great ana- 
logy, and consequently, the practices of 
agriculture which have succeded in one 
point, may be applied, the difference of cli- 
mates excepted, to the analogous forma- 
tions ; agrtculture perfected on some points 
of a basin, may give lessons almost certain 
for its whole extent.* Thus the study of 
ayriculture, :o become more profitable, ia- 
stead of being made according to a pclitical 
association, by Departments for example, 
ought to be made by the basins of rivers ; 
it would give rise to many fewer mistakes, 
and consequently, to much more success. 
The rules and successful practices of a ba- 
sin, should be studied anew, if we wish to 
make an application of them to another ba- 
sin in which the composition of the scil is 
owing to different circumstances. 

XIII. This caution, this fear of mistakes, 
ought to have its full effect when agricul- 
ture is practiced on the great argilo-silicious 
deposite which covers such vast extents, 
and presents every where the greatest an- 
alogy. The practice of agriculture on this 
deposite, might then have general rules 
which it would be very important to collect ; 
but it must first be well characterized, iy 
order that it may be every where known.— 
We shall therefore resume the course of ow 
observations. 





*It may not be useless to all readers to say, that by 
the “basin” of a river, the author does not mean mere 
ly the valley or lower lands through which it flows 
but the whole area, high and low, which lies within 
OF 18 intersected by, all the tributary streams of th 
river. Thus the basin of the Mississippi takes in the 
immense area from the summits of the Rocky Moun- 


The soil and the sub-soil of this stratum, 
although of different shades, appear to be 
of identical composition, as experience 
\daily proves ina striking manner. When 
by any circumstance the whitish stratum of 
the surface is removed, so as to leave only 
the reddish stratum of the sub-soil, some 
years of cultivation and manuring, or even 
of spontaneous vegetation without culture, 
are sufficient to give to this reddish sub- 
soil the gray color of the rest; and, in the 
same manner, whea this reddish earth is 
carried out on a cultivated soil, the shade 
which it gives quickly disappears by mix- 
ture with the rest, and by the effect of cul- 
vation. 


The proof of this identity is still more 
complete, if we remark that in digging into 
the lower parts filled up by the falling of 
more elevated portions of the soil, we find 
the red soil shaded with gray, or the gray 
shaded with red veins in the middle of the 
rubbish ; which prove the new increment, 
with all the characteristics which it has 
elsewhree, its stiffness and its impermeabi- 
lily. 

The sub-scil and the stratum of the sur- 
face, are then nearly identical, its formation 
throughout the whole thickness is therefcre 
ithe production of the same aqueous revo- 
lution; only the oxide of iron which colors 
the sub-soil, loses its color by cultivation. 


XIV. The effect of frost upon this soil 
characterizes it in a peculiar manner ; the 
water at the surface when it is in no great 
quantity, often freezes in vertical threads 
which sometimes rise six inches, and re- 
semble a vegetable growth. But what is 
still more remarkable, is, that the soil rises 
up by freezing much more than the greater 
part of calcareous or alluvial soils. New 
vegetables, planted, or even sown, are torn 
out of it in a manner truly astonishing ; 
plantations of wood of that year, or even 
of the year preceding, were torn out at two 
different times by the freezing without snow, 
in February, 1831; and sowings of sea- 
pines, (marilimes) made the year before, 
were thrown out of the soil. It is therefore 
prudent to wait till the ead of winter to 
make plantations in such soils, and not to 
dig the holes beforehand, that water may 
not get into them and remain; and as the 
effect of frost is less sensible on the parts 
covered with turf, the little holes, after 
planting, should be re-covered with turf, to 
prevent as much possible as new losses. 

The rising of this soil from freezing, oc- 
casions besides the great inconvenience of 
much deeper roads than on calcareous soil. 

These effects are explained in a plausi- 
ble manner from the nature of the soil itself. 
This soil contains much silex in a state of 
very minute division, either free or com- 
bined with the clay ; this silex as we have 
seen, takes a greater quantity of water than 
other descriptions of soil; the water which 
penetrated this soil expands, as we know, 
by freezing ; it expands then at the same 
time the soil which it penetrates ; the ex- 
panded soil rises up, aud raises with itself 
he plants and their roots when they do not 
reach to great depths. 








tains to those of the Alleghany.—Ep. 
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‘and losing a pa.t of its water by evapora-, 
tion, is contracted and sinks upon the rest 
of the soil, and leaves exposed a part of the 
roots which cannot descend again with it 
| because their extremities are fixed in a soil 
still frozen: the next day this effect is re- 
inewed, and the plant is soon partly or 
entirely out of the ground, according to the 
length of its roots. 

| ‘The rising of the soil is greater in pro- 
| portion as it is more clayey, because then it 
‘contains more silex in the state of impalpa- 
ble powder, or it absorbs more water ; it 
it is greater than in the ordinary calcareous 
soil, because carbonate of lime receives 
only 85 per cent of water to 100 of impal- 
pable powder, while silex takes 280 per 
cent. There are, however, some calca- 
reous soils which also greatly expose the 
roots of vegetables; these are the marly 
| (marneur) calcareous soils; thus, in the 
'freezings without snow in February last, 
lone calcareous soils of the plateaux, whether 
|‘ ferres-mares, or our marled lands, had more 
‘plants thrown out than our common white 
‘lands, (terres blanches.) We attribute this 
‘to the fact that our teres mares are nothing 
i'morethana mixture of theargilo-silicious soil 
of the plateaux with the inferior marly stra- 
‘tum ; but our marl which contains common- 
ily 40 per cent. of carbonate of lime, has 
69 per cent. of clay or very fine silex, 
‘while our white lands contain a great deal 
of silex in the state of sand. Our terres 
mares and our marled lands, contain then, 
relatively, more fine silex than our ordinary 
ridge or table lands, and for this reason may 
expose the rcots of plants still more. 


XV. But with the same sub-soil, almost 
always clayey, the surface varies much in 
'stiffuess and tenacity ; it passes from a state 
‘the most tenacious, and the most difficult to 
work, to the lightest sand, which is carried 
‘off by the wind ; and yet under all these di- 
versities of soil, there is found almost every 
where the impermeable red sub-soil. 

When the upper soil is clayey, it is then 
accidente formed of a collection of small 
‘basins or ponds, which serve to drain it; 
‘the waters have not levelled the surface, or 
rather after having levelled it, they attacked 
it in places, and formed in it basins or hol- 
lows which receive the water of the surface, 
‘and without which it would be impossible 
‘to cultivate it. 

In this case, it may be conceived that 
the soil and the sub-soil are in their nature 
clayey, of an impermeability almost abso- 
lute; this soil is also very wet, since it con- 
tains a great deal of fine silex, which ab- 
sorbs 280 per cent. of water, and to derive 
advantage irom it, the cultivator is obliged 
to add to its natural declivity by artificial 
beds or ridges by the plough. Wheat, rye, 
and most agricultural productions, succeed 
more or less upon it when the drawing off 
of the superabundant water has been ef- 
fected. 

The dog’s-tooth grass, (chiondent,) agro- 
stis stolonifera, herbe trainasse, the litle 
motherwort (matricaire) prey upon this land 
ind impose on it, as an absolute condition 
of production, the necessity of a very care- 
ful cultivation ; such is, mostly, the great 
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Lyons into three departments, the Ain, 
Saone-et-Loire, and Jura ; such are nearly, 
also, Puysaie in Yonne, a part of the plain 
of Forez in Haute Loire, and the part of So- 
logne in the Cher and Loire, where fish 
ponds are found. 

But if this soil, to yield produce by cul- 
tivation, requires to be carefully drained, the 
necessity for this is almost as great to pro- 
duce woods with advantage, especially in 
the most clayey variety ; without this, on 
its surface covered with little pools, with- 
out mellowness and without strength, 
the greater number of large vegetables 
languish ; the oak, particularly, is frozen on 
it almost every year. Then it becomes ne- 
cessary that ditches, judiciously placed, 
may collect and carry off the superabun- 
dant waters of the surface: with this care, 
the aspect of the soil changes, large vege- 
tibles grow with natural vigor, and are no 
longer subjected to any other than the great 
general accidents depending on tempera- 
ture and climate. 

XVI. The elevated parts of each pla- 
teau, when the waters have bad less effect, 
are generally of a level and sandy soil on 
the borders, the lower parts are the most 
accident?'es and of stiffer soil. ‘Thus inthe 
great plateau or basin of which we speak, 
Bres-e is more moist, more clayey, more 
accidente’e than Dombes, which is at once 
more elevated and more sandy than it; and 
it is the same case elsewhere in the same 
soils. 

But this great plateau which belongs to 
the basin of the Rhune, appears to be the 
most wet of ajl those of the same nature 
which are inet with on the French soil ; no- 
where is it necessary, as with us, in order 
to derive a profit from the soil, to cut it by 
perpendicular ditches into small pieces 
ridged in the middle, to increase thus the 
natural declivity by artificial slopes, and 
finally, to add to all these labors, eultiva- 
tion by bedding or water-furrows. But 
what increases still more in our country 
the difficulties of cultivation, are the rains, 
amounting to 45 inches annually, which 
keep the surface of a soil, that does not al- 
low the water to penetrate to the interior, 
in a state of inundation, unless the flowing 
off of the inoisture is hastened by artificial 
means. And what is very remarkable, is, 
as we have just said, that the soil is more 
clayey in the low parts of the plateau, 
wi ere the waters appear to have carried off 
a greater thickness of the strata. Thus, 
the soil of Bresse is more clayey and more 
troublesome, and difficult to cultivate than 
that of Dombes; in Dombes §artificia! 
ridging is less necessary; ploughing in 
raised beds is generally sufficient to drain 
off the water; and sheep succeed there, 
while they perish almost every year in 
Bresse. 

Fish ponds succeed well only in this 
clayey variety of soil; the greater part of 
those which were in a calcareous soil, are 
now dried, and yield a produce in grait 
and forage much superior to what they dic 
in fish, 

XVII. Two ‘conditions are absolutel: 
necessary for this manner of employin: 
land (for fish ponds,) and these are foun: 


soil. The first condition is a very great 
slope, and the second, an impermeable sub- 
soil. For a good pond of some extent, 
there should be 8 or 10 feet of water near 
the dam, and cenzcquenily, at least 8 feet 
of slope in the surface, from the commence- 
ment of the pond to the dain; a slope cer- 
iainly very great, and which is hardly to 
be found except in the beds of torrents. 

To keep the pond full during the sum- 
mer, when there is little rain, which is ab- 
solutelp necessary for the preservation of 
the fish, it is in a manner indispensable, 
that the inferior soil should retain the 
water, and should, consequently, be imper- 
meald:, 

XVIII. Most frequently, when the soil 
is light, the surface is level, it is hardly 
ever inclined: there is only a slight slope 
on the nearest water courses ; consequent- 
ly, in such places, there are no fish ponds ; 
the soil, indeed, still rests, almost always, 
on the impermeable stratum; but it is often 
at so great a depth, that the surface which 
suffers from wetness in rainy weather, suf- 
fers also from drought in dry, warm seasons. 
These two varieties of land, the clayey 
and the light, although of the same nature 
and of the same formation, may be dis- 
tinguished from each other, the first by the 
name of argilo-silicious ; and the second, by 
that of silicioargillacesus soil. 

Fish ponds in the plains of the light or 
silicio-argillaceous lands, are evidently im- 
possible, unless they could be established 
on the water courses which traverse them ; 
which would destroy all the resources of 
the country in forage, by covering all the 
meadow lands, 

It is of this variety of soil that is formed, 
in part, the plateau which separates the ba- 
sin of the Seine from that of the Loire, 
which contains such vast extents of wood, 
and some cultivated parts ; on this plateau, 
are found the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
that of Montargis. 

Such is also the part of Sologne, in the 
basin of the Loire, from Gien almost to 
Bourges, and which separates the Cher 
from the Lowe; it forms a great plateau, 
which rises on one side above the vale of 
the Loire, and on the other, above the ba 
sin of the Cher; such are all the Jdandes 
[sandy plains or deserts] of Bourdeaux, 
and a great part of those of Bietagne and 
of Maine. In this kind of soil, rye, buck- 
wheat, and some fields of potatoes, are al- 
most the only productions of the cultivated 
lands. 

Sheep, which succeeded ill, or not at all, 
on the argilo-silicions Jands, are often in 
the silicio-argillaceous lands, the only 
means employed to derive a profit from th« 
soil. On these, the oak often succeed: 
well, and suffers less than on the other va 
riety of soil, but the chesnut is the prefera- 
ble tree, 

XIX. On all the varieties of this soil, 
provided it is drained, resinous trees seen 
to become naturalized, and often grow ever 
nore rapidly than in the mountainous coun 
ries where nature seems to have place 
hem exclusively. In this soil, where th 
‘ichest harvests are refused to the care: 
ind labor of man, all the families of resin 
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gardens. The larch and the forest pine 
(sylvestre) the sea-pine and the laricio grow 
vigorously over the whole extent of th’s 
soil, when it is laid dry, and the pine du 
lord seems of all to be that which best with- 
stands the wetness. These make an ex- 
cellent alternation with the deciduous ( fiu- 
illus) trees. A single generation of thc se 
large trees, after having enriched man with 
its productions, often suffices to accumulite 
upon the soil many inches of productive 
mould. 

I shall not repeat here the observations 
which I have a'ready made elsewhere upon 
this soil, the nature and properties of which, 
appear to have been hitherto so little at- 
tended to; however, it is necessary to re- 
peat that in consequence ef the impermea~- 
bility of the soil, the plateaux which are 
formed of it, contain but few springs ; be- 
cause, in the first place, the rain water can- 
not penetrate into the interior to form and 
maintain reservoirs to supply them; but es- 
pecially, moreover, because the interior 
waters cannot, but with great difficulty, es- 
cape throuzh the impermeable stratum, to 
arrive at the surface. Itis probable that 
in this soil which confines the water, Arte- 
sian wells, to give it a passage, would have 
a better chance of success than elsewhere. 

These table lands, having in general 
some declivity, enough of rain water rests 
on the surface to injure vegetation, but not 
enough to form marshes. Marshes pro- 
ceeding from interior water—from waters 
beiow the impermeable stratum, are then 
also very rare, and can only be met with in 
this soil, when the impermeable stratum in 
the bottom of the basins happened to be 
mixed in places with gravel, which renders 
it permeable. 

The small number of marshes which are 
found in this soil, are placed in the basins 
of water courses where the impermeable 
stratum has been diluted or modified in its 
nature ; they are of small extent, and could 
be easily drained, because the plateaus: 
themselves have, gencrally, a very sensible 
slope. 

These water courses, destined tu receive 
the water from rains, and especially from 
the springs of a district, are then also very 
rare in these lands without springs ; an¢! 
those which are met with, are rapid, anc 
have hollowed out deep valleys; because 
the bottom of these valleys tends to come 
upon the level of the great rivers which flow 
at the foot of the plateau, and because the 
plateaux most frequently rise several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the rivers, the 
argilo-siliceous alluvion of these basins has 
been often entirely earried off.* 

XX. When the argi.o-siliceous alluvion 
is left to itself, the herbage, which elsewhere 
covers the soil with a close and lasting car- 
pet, comes up upon it weak and thin; end 
when the surface is badly drained, its wet- 
yess is favorable to caver and other species 
generally of little substance, and even these 


* And with it, the beds immediately beneath, which 
have not offered resistance to the flood—such as the 
aar!y beds. The surface soil, or mould, of the bottom 
the valley, rests then upon plastic clay—a bed more 
irm, which is 1 ot washed up by, and its particles sus- 
vended in water, and which has therefure better ro- 
jisted its force, than the beds of other earth that were 
super-imposed.—Ep, i 
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grow badly and slowly ; they are often found 
accompanied by a variety of moss, which 
covers the surface, and still more the sub- 
soi! wher naked and exposed, with its whit- 
ish foliage. When the soil is better drained, 
heath, broom, (genet) sheep sorrel, spurry, 
(spergule) fern, the peculiar and exclusive 
vegetables of this soil, take possession of 
the surface at the expense of other growths. 
Sheep are here supported better than on the 
poor herbage of wetter soils ; other cattle 
also feed and live upon it nearly throughout 
the summer. The so.l derives remarkable 
advantages from these vegetables which it 
nourishes ; man believes that he has a right 
to complain of them because they present 
obstacles to its cultivation ; but these spe- 
cies, larger than the feeble grasses of turf, 
leave more dead remains or litter on the 
soil, and by a happy foresight of nature, 
these remains are decomposed with diffi- 
culty in this inert soil, assume the character 
of acid mould, (humus acide,) and form fu- 
ture resources for this unfruitfiul land.*— 


The plants, of the production of which we} 


‘complain, are then of great benefit to this 
soil, or rather to us: they have changed 
the nature of the soil, they have furnished 
to it the mould (htsmus) which alone distin- 
guishes its arid sub-soil, and have rendered 
it at last capable of producing the larger 
vegetables—ithe trees which cover it in a 
great many places. Put in a few genera- 
tions, when the previous growth of heath, or 
of other plants natural to this soil, has not 
accumulated great resources, this succeed- 
ing growth of trees is soon exhausted. It 
happens, then, often in this soil, which re- 
ceives few of the principles of vegetation 
from the atmosphere, that the whole growth 
of woods languishes and disappears quickly 
from the surface ; then reappears the alter- 
nate cover, or shift (assolement) of small 
plants, the producers of acid mould—and 
the soil, by these means, stores up new 
powers for new productions. In this great 
rotation of Nature’s crops, the ages of man 
eount but as years. 





* Instead of the plants above named, (which, except 
sorrel, are not indigenous, and perhaps not known 
here) let the reader suppose to be substituted the 
names of our broum grass, the poverty (or hen’s nest) 

88, pine leaves, and whortleberry shrubs, and the 

scription and the general remarks will suit well for 
our poor ridge lands, either in woods, or cleared for 
tillage and again “turned out.”” These poorest of our 
natural soils alone, of all in this region, present an ac- 
eumulation of vegetable matter, so great as to be even 
injurious to cultivated crops—and which, in that res- 
pect exhibit many points of resemblance to the peat 
soils of Britain, which are unknown in our warmer 
clime. But it is not merely because the vegetable 
products above named are slow in decomposing, that 
they are thus accumulated on our author's “argilo- 
silicious” lands, or on what we have elsewhere termed 
“acid soils.” ‘The acid ingredient, or property, of 
such soils, is itself antiseptic, and therefore tending to 
preserve from decomposition all vegetable m .tter in 
contact. Svils made calcareous, of course lose all 
acid quality, and the decompuvsition of these, or any 
other vegetable remains, proceeds rapidly. Possibly, 
this action of calcareous earth is not merely negative 
—that the effect is not caused merely by i's neutrali- 
zing and destroying of the antisep ic acid—but that 
calcarious earth may also possess a positive septic ac- 
tion, which serves to aid and hasten the decompuoai- 
tren of vegetable matter. Many persons, who have 
not been guided by reasoning, chemical knowledge or 
research, have formed this opinion, from observing 
the rapid and entire disa »pearance of the fallen leaves 
on the rich limestone forests, compared to the great 
and permanent accumulation on the poor woodlands 
of Virginia. See Easay on Calcareous Manures, 2d 








| Among these soils there are some, how- 
ever, more happily endowed. The natural 
irotation then takes a different character : 
‘the larger plants continue to live upon 
them; different characters of these plants! 
jonly, are replaced by others, and the differ-| 
‘ent families succeed each other. Thus on! 
good mountain soils we see the beech and) 
‘the 1esinous trees succeed each other in. 
turn, as on good soils in plains we sce the 
|birch replace the oak, which soon reappears 
itself after one generation of the birch. | 


XXI. With this great analogy in all the, 
principal points which distinguish these! 
soils, with their identity of composition and| 
of production, we still, on each particular, 
|body of table land, or ridge, (plateau) meet 
| with circumstances which appear peculiar, 
\to each district, and which it is perhaps im-) 
/portant to remark. Thus on the great ar-| 
gilo-silicious plateau of the basin of the 
| Rhone, as it rises towards the south and| 
| approaches Lyons, it loses the name of, 
| Bresse to receive that of Dombes; its soil 


‘becomes more sandy, lighter, and less wet, | 
‘on a great extent of soil. In the most, 
| sandy and least wet parts, one of the| 
grasses, the an‘horanthum odoratam takes) 
possession eve y year among the rye, and 
covers the earth like a carpet. After har-| 
vest it blooms, and its numerous heads ex-| 
hale a cadaverous odor which infects the 
atmosphere. Some persons are inclined 
to regard this odor as the principle of the 
endemic fever of the country; but the fe-| 
vers prevail where the soil is not covered) 
with the anthoranthum. 


Is this anthoranthum the same variety 
as that of the botanists? The heads, the, 
flowers and the leaves have a great resem-| 
blance, the odor of the two plants when) 
bruised, is little different, the smell of the 
flowers even has some similarity : yet there 
would be, apparently, good reason to doubt 
their identity. The plant so called by bot- 
anists, is one of the earliest blooming 
grasses in the spring, and that of Dombes 


the botanists has an odor which is in re- 
quest to give a perfume to hay ; its stalks 
and leaves often rise above a foot; that of! 
Dombes only covers the soil, its flowers 
rise scarcely six inches, and give out a 
smell almost intolerable to those not habit- 





blooms at the end of the summer: that of} 








uated to it. Finally, that of the botanists 








ed- p. 31, and ch. 8throughout.—Ep. 


appears to be long-lived, while that of 
Dombes can hardly be biennial, for it can- 
not establish itself in the soil in the course 
of the year preceding the rye during the 
fallow-ploughings ; it must spring up, at 
the earliest, in October, with the rye itself, 
and last ttree months Icrger than it, for at 
the end of October its plants are almost all 
dry. 

If there are two different varieties, it 


would be still uncertain whether the smell 
of that of Dombes were natural to it, or 








arose from the climate and soil which pro- 
duced it. Could this soil, in which the in-| 
terior waters are corrup‘ed at the time of 
the flower’s blooming, injure also the odor| 
of the plant? If the two plants belong to| 
the same variety, the question would be de- 
cided; the alteration of odor would be ow-, 
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ing to the state of the soil at the end of 
summer. 

XXII. What particularly distinguishes 
the argilo-silicious soil from alluvial soils, 
and others of good quality, is, that the sub- 
soil, which, as we have seen, does not differ 
from the upper stratum, is entirely without 
vegetable matter, while we see in alluvial 
soils, and even in calcareous soils, mould oc- 
curring below the soil, or vegetable surface 
stratum. Here, there is only a barren clayey 
sand. Also, while in other soils, vegeta- 
bles sink their roots to seek nutritive juice 
below—in this soil the rocts run without 
sinking, because there is nothing to be 
found below the stratum exposed to the at- 
mospheric influences. This circumstance 
explains, in a plausible manner, the quick 
exhaustion of the surface in trees on white 
land, (terrain blanc) and consequently their 
disappearance after a longer or shorter pe- 
riod of vegetation. It is for this reason, 
that, while in good soils trecs often do little 
injury to crops, and sometimes even afford 
them advantageous shelter; in the soil of 
which we speak, they consume the resources 
of the surface, starve the surrounding vege- 
tables to some distance, and wither them 
up, especially during the heats of summer. 
It is thought sufficient to account for this, 
to say, that “ the shade burns.” Yet, this 
ought to have quite a contrary effect, since 
it evidently shelters from the heat of the 


lisun. But if we remark that this effect 


takes place in all exposures, that it is more 
sensible on the south side of trees where 
the shade dves not fall, than on the north, 
which is often shaded, and that this effect 
does not occur in deep soils into which the 
roots descend, while it exercises all its ra- 
vages on shailow soils, where the roots un 
far to draw from the surface ; if, lastly, we 
remark that the evil is much greater during 
droughts, that it shows itself much sooner 
on these points than elsewhere, that the 
evil is seen in the withered leaves of the 
vegetables, and with all the symptoms pro- 
duced by drought, we sheuld necessarily 
conclude that this effect is owing to the ab- 
sorption of the humidity ef the soil and of 
some vegetable principles, by the spreading 
roots of the tree at the expense of the crop 
covering the soib. 

But a very conclusive fact confirms this 
explanation, already so plausible. A row 
of poplars planted on the edge of a field 
damaged the crops very much. I caused 
a ditch to be dug so as to cut the roots of 
the popiars; the following year the crop of 
wheat on one part, ard of clover on the 
other, was finer in that portion of the field 
which the trees generally starved, than on 
all the rest of the field. It must, therefore, 
have been the roots, and not the shade, 
which injured the crops, and the roots, there- 
fore, absorbed the humidity much sooner 
than they consumed the vegetable joices of 
the soil. Yet, I would not admit that the 
nutritive juices could have accumulated in 
the soil which had to nourish, at the same 
time, the trees and the crop; but I think 
that the decaying remains of the roots, hav- 
ing become a vegetable nutriment, gave the 
advantage to those portions of the field 
which they formerly injured. 
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; XXIII. This kind of soil, it cannot be 
dissembled, requires giezt intelligence and 
Constant labor to render productive. It is 
for this soil that the proverb was made, 
“tant vaut Phomme, tant vaut la terre,” (as 
man is, sois the earth;) but with great 
care, much labor, and abundant manures, 
(engrais) it may be raised to a production 
which compensates the trouble and the 
outlay. 

What particularly distinguishes the argi- 
lo siliceous soil from calcarecus soils is, that 
ta these last, crops without (aliment ry) 
manure ( fumier) grow, feebly it is true, but 
without appearing to exhaust the soil ina 
sensible degree ; in the other, without ma- 
nure they will scarcely grow at all. To 
make this soil productive, there is absolute 
need of a stirrulent to develope its vegeta- 
ble powers, and the effect of the (alimentary) 
manure consists as much in stimulating the 
soil and the vegetable organs, as in suppl: 
ing them with the nutritive juices. When 
an equal quentity of manure is given to 
theze two soils, so different in their natures, 
that its effect on the calcareous soil is per- 
haps twice as great as on the silicec-argila- 
ceous soil; whence we should naturally 
conclude that the faculty of imbibing the 
jrinciples of vegetation from the atmos- 
phere, is much more powerful in the calca- 
reous soils, and the vegetables it produces, 
than in the argilo-siliccous soil, and it is that 
which constitutes their gaeatest difference. 

XXIV. But this important faculty, which 
nature scems to have refused to this soil in 
its formation, man, by a happy compensi- 
tion, may give to it, with all the properties 
and ill the advantages which distinguish 
calcareous soils. If he covers the soil with 
marl, if he applies to its surface a certain 
quantity of lime, or sprink'es it with ashes, 
or even confines himself to burinng its sur- 
face, then the nature of the soil is changed ; 
an unu ual fertility anpears—(alimentary) 
manures act upon it with more effect, and 
the coil receives that happy impulse which, 
when it is extended over the whole surface 
of the coun‘ry, changes its entire aspect, 
and produces in it agricultural wealth, the 
assured source of prosperity, strength and 
population. Lime, and the substances 
waich contain it, would then be a very pow- 
erful means of vegetation ona soil which 
does not contain them; spread so as to 
form scarcely a two-hundredth part of the 
cultivated stratum, it increases with the or- 
dinary quantity of manure all the produc- 
tions more than 50 per cent., during a pe- 
riod of more than twelve years. The cal- 
Careous particles which it furnishes to the 
vegetable texture, are not a millionth part of 
the product itself, since lime does not form 








a moiety cf the weight of the vegetables re- 
duced to ashes. 


This surplus of produc- 
tion which is not furnished at the expense 


of the soil, (since at the end of twelve years|| 


it will still be richer than before the appli- 
cation of the alimentary manure,) and which 
does not come from the very small] portions 
of the substance of the lime, (which does 
not form a millionth of the production,) 
comes then from the atmosphere. ‘The 


soil and the vegetables which it supports, 
have then received from the lime, and from’ 
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its mixture with the vegetable stratum, the 
faculty of imbibing from the great reservoir 
of vegetable elements, carbon, azote, oxy- 
gen ard hydrogen. | 


We shall not now expatiate farther on the 
subject of improvements by calcareous! 
‘substances: they demand a longer and, 
more particular explanation which will find | 
another occasion.* 

XXV. Let us return to our principal: 
subject. As we have said elsewhere, by a) 
fortunate and beneficent harmony, the for-; 
mation on which the argilo-siliceous soil| 
rests is calcareous, and contains marl in 
great abundance ; there is not within our 
knowledge an argilo-silicious plateau in 
which marl has not been found at a greater) 
or less depth ; generally, it is found where) 
the ridge or table land ends on reaching the! 
alluvions of the basins, and in the inflex-| 
ions of the soil where the waters have car-! 
ried off a considerable part of the deposite.f | 

On a great portion of the surface of er 
terres a bois, terres elytres of Belgium, and 
of the Department of the North, marl has! 
been found. In Picardy, it is brought up 
from some depth; on the table lands of the 
three departments of ancient Normandy, | 
it is sought at a depth of 100 feet, even of 
200 feet from the surface ; Puisave obtains 
it on the surface (in out-croppings) and 
Dauhiny at a slight depth. 

Our great plateau, which extends into! 
three Departments, shows it on the borders | 
and in the basins of the streams which! 
water them. On most of the great platcauz| 
which border on the Loire, and which form! 
a great part of the soil of a dozen Depart-| 
ments, marl is frequently met with, and is: 
in many cases successfully employed. ‘The | 
boulbins of Toulouse have it also, and make | 
use of it with great advantage. | 

Finally the plateau which forms the Ga-! 
tinais and Sologne, which declines partly to, 
the Seine and partly to the Loire, rests every, 
where upon calcareous deposites. Marlis, 
found either on the edge of the plateau, or’ 
at a little depth in its first portions, or| 
finally in basins of the streams which water 
them. We may then regard it as certain, ' 
that generally, there prevail under the argi- 
lo-siliceous deposite a calcareous formation | 
and deposites of marl, wkich when brought 
out upon the surface may give it a fertility: 
alinost equal to that of the most favored, 
soils. 














Nevertheless, sufficiently numerous ob- 
servations have often shown me a stratum, | 
not calcareous, but resembling, in its exte-| 
rior characters, the earthy marl, on the na-. 


* And which has been already presented to the | 


Puvis’ essays on lime and marl —Eb. 


t Even in this important respect, the resemblance | 
holds between the argilo-silicious lands of the author, | 
land the “ acid’’ ridge lands of lower Virginia, and pro- | 
bably of Maryland and North Carolina. ‘Though not 
the marl described by M. Puvis, a calcareous statum | 
of fossil shells underlies, at various depths, nearly the | 
whole of this vast reg‘on: and though it has as yet 
been reached fur use only where its out-croppings | 
show at the surface, in future times, when the valne| 
of this improvement will be properly understood, this 
bed will be found and obtained by deep pits, almost} 
in every neighborhood, and for the use of large spaces 
which are now considered destitute of, and entirely 
'debarred from this manure.—ED | 
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ture of which chemical tests alone have 
been able to undeceive me. This stratum, 
which is nothing else than what we have 
distinguished by the name of plastic clay, 
is met with from time to time on the table 
lands, ard in the spots wkere we may ex- 
pect to find marl; but it is still more fre- 
quently found at the bottom of brooks, 
where it serves as a sub-soil to poor mea- 
dows. I have found it sometimes in cysts 
(sacs) with marl, and by its side. i have 
met with it upon the marl, but often below 
it: the plastic clay should then be subordi- 
nate to the calcareous stratum, as this last 
is to the argilo-silicious statum, and we 
should hence conclude that where the plas- 
tic clay is met with, the calcareous stratum 
is wanting—has been carried off—and con- 
sequently marl will not be found. 

If this law of super-position exists, as is 
probable, it may be of great use in search- 
ing for marls; but observe, that the clay 
does not exclude the marl, except upon the 
spots where it is found; and that it is no 
proof of exclusion on the neighboring por- 
tions. ‘The earthy strata of the surface 
have been greatly warped (tourmente’es) and 
displaced ; they are, therefore, even in the 
same district, far from occupying the same 
level, and from being regularly met with at 
the same depths; nevertheless, in this ¢is- 
order, great as it doubtless is, the law of 
super-position which we have noticed does 
not cease to exist. 

XXVI. Marl and lime are powerful 
agents of fertility in this kind of soil ; but 
for both, and particularly for lime, it is ne- 
cessary that the soil should be drained, or 
they must be applied to it in quantities re- 
sembling those of the English. With this 
condition of the soils being invigorated [by 
draining,] these two agents have already 


llchanged the face of extensive districts, 


which have been doubled by their means in 
wealth and population. An age ago, Nor- 
folk, now a county of classic agriculture, 
was covered with heath; it is marl which 
has rendered it capable of bearing that suc- 
cession of crops which makes it rival. the 
most favored soils in fertility. One-third 
perhaps of the cultivated soil of England 
and Scotland has received, and still contin- 
ues to receive, from lime, an impulse of fer- 
tility which raises the mean product of their 
fields to, at least, a half more than the same 
soil produces in France. Marl and lime, 
in Germany, have changed the aspect of 
whole provinces. Italy, by lime, has im- 
proved the culture of large wet plateaur.— 
America renews by lime the exhausted fer- 
tility of vast plains, from which cultivation 
had demanded too much without returning 
to them a sufficiency of manure. : 
In Fiance, La Puisaye in Yonne, has 
been trebled in value by marl: half the ter- 
ritory of the Department of the North owes 
its classic cultivation to marl and lime ; 
many cantons of Normandy, the Arron- 
dissement of Bernay, the environs of Li- 
sieux, seek for marl at the depth of 200 feet ; 
and finally in Sologne the use of marl has 


'|already improved great extents, but unfor- 


tunately it is more rarely found there than in 
other places. 
Lime in the three Departments of Nor- 
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mandy has produced effects more numer 
ous, more extended, but yet more recent! 
than marl; a mine of coal (houille) of 
middling quality, worked during the last fe ow | 
years, there furnishes fuel for a great num- 

ber of lime-kilns, three-fourths of the pro-| 
duct of which are employed in agriculture. | 
La Sarthe, Maine-et-Loire, which have em-| 
ployed lime for less than forty years, see} 
their agriculture enriched in proportion as| 
its use is extended. 

The Department of Landes, with its bar- | 
ren sands, is covered with harvests by the) 
the application of lime to its soil: there is 
not perhaps an argilo-silicious plateau, in 
France, on which trials of marl and lime 
have not been made with success. We 
are far, it is true, frm a commencement of 
experiments in their use ona large scale, 
but itis already a great point to have begun. 

Nevertheless, as it appears, scarcely a 
fourth part of the argilo silicious soil cam 
have been improved by either of the means ; 
if they were extended to the other three- 
fourths, it is not believed that there is any 
exiggeration in saying that there might re- 
sult an inciease of an eighth in the whole 
production of the French territory ; an im- 
mense result, doubtless, and which would 
not be the only one; for a multitude of ob- 
servations and arguments, as well as the ac- 
tual healthiness of the lands where lime and 
marl have been largely used, should induce 
a belief that on this soil, improved by the| 
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taining magnesia—and to which ingredient, 
the author attributes their stability. The 
facts presented are novel, (at least to us,) 
and also interesting: but the author’s de- 
|| puctions from these facts, we dissent from 
sltugether. Our views, in contradiction to 
our author’s will be postponed until his 
opinions have been presented. ] 

Plateu of Gatinais. 


At some distance from Paris, when we 
||leave the valley of the Seine, after having 
ascended a hill of considerable elevation, 
we find on the summit the silicio-argil- 
laceous plateaa; a great part of the for- 
est of Fontainebleau is situated upon 
if, as is that of Montargis; this plateau 
separates the basin of the ‘Yonne from that 
of the Seine. Silex prevails there in the 
state of sand; these sands serve as mate- 
rials for the brown free-stones (aur gres a 
cement calcaire et a cement siliceur,) which 
are met with in only one part of the pla- 
teau; but when the free-stone is wanting, 
there is always found a great number ot 
flints, which by their form and covering 
greatly resemble those belonging to chalk, 
which are found so abundantly in the basin 
of the Seine as fur as the coasts of the sea. 
Chalk is found on the surface in many pla- 
ces below Paris; but above, it is most fre- 
quently covered with many other strata 
which keep it from the surface; and nev- 
ertheless, flints are very numerous in the 








calcareous principle, the salubrity which it||: 
wants would reappear with the fertility. 

XXViI. When marl and lime are want-| 
ing, or at too great a distance, or too dear, 
their place may be supplied, and, on this 
soil which requires to be stimulated, an im- 
pulse of fertility may be given analogous to 
that produced by the calcareous agents.— 
Paring and burning is a resource always 
certain for these soils; there is then a pro 
duction of lime in the calcined vegetable 
particles. The vegetable powers produce 
potash and lime even in soils which appear 
to contain none ; pring and burning brings 
inte play these active principles of vegeta- 
tion, which alihough in small proportions, 
e <ercise all their influence on the soil ; anc 
moreover the clay undergoes a modification| 
which seems to produce upon the soil an} 
effect similar to that of lime, and, like it, to 
develope, in a high degree, the faculty Os 
imbibing from the atmosphere the elements 
of the growing p'ants. 
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ANALYSES AND QUALITIES OF MAGNESIAN 
SOILS. 

BY M. PUVIS. 


‘Franslated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Anna- 
jes de |’ Agriculture Francaise. 


[ The following extract is taken from the 

Excursion Agnonomique en Gatinais, of 
M. Puvis, his publication which next suc- 
ceeded the foregoing article, and part of 
"hich is suited to follow in connexion.— 
We shall present such parts as may throw 
light on the other communications of this 
writer, or otherwise, may seem likely to 
furnish agricultural instruction. 

This part is selected as presenting spe- 
cimens of a new class of soils, those con- 











||soil of the plateau. In the same manner. 
in those of Dombes and Bresse we find 
i|the rolled peboles of the Rhone, so numer- 
ous in all the formations of the basin; so 
the argilo-silicious plateaux almost alway: 
contain fragments peculiar to the formation 
of the basins which they overlook. 

The fragments of the lower parts of the 
basin which are found in the argilo-siliceous 
alluvion of the plateau, would prove, if that 
had not already been established, that this 
formation is the most recent, that. it was 
general, and that it took its elements even 
from the bottoms of the basin, and that it 
covered these botioms as well as the high 
plains, or ridge land. 

The Estate of Barres. 

At scme leagues from Montargis, be- 
yond Nogent, we reach Barres, the prop- 
erty of M. Vilmorin. 

This property, which he purchased thir- 
teen years ago, contains 600 hectares 
(1,209 arpents.) His agricultural experi- 
ments, his desire to undertake great im- 
provements, were too much confined in the 
neighborhood of Paris. To be successful 
on a soil of good quality, was not enough 
for his activity and his desire to be useful ; 
he therefore made a purchase here ona 
soil of little fertility, and in his hands, this 
property has become quite an experimental 
torm. It could not have been better cho- 
sen for this purpose, because the land is 
composed of the two kinds of soil which 
form the district. 

The property is divided into two parts 
by a small valley, containing 50 arpents of 
pasture, meadow and marsh, which are 
divided between the two domains; the 
eastern part belongs to the calcareous plain 


Yonne, without, however, being of the same 
nature as they: it composes two thirds of 
the property, thet is, $00 arpents. The 
western part, which is more elevated than 
the eastern, belongs to the argilo-silicious 
plateau of the Gatinais; of the 350* ar- 
pents which compose it, 150 are sloping, 
and form the passage from the platean to 
the valley. These 150 arpents partake of 
the two natures of the soil; they are of 
gucd quality. The remainder, 200 arpents, 
belong entirely to the plateau, and ae 
composed of sandy sub-soil mixed with an- 
gular flints of chalk. 

This property offers greater resources in 
forage than most of the neighboring estates < 
besides the meadows of the valley, just 
spoken of, it has some of considerable ex- 
tent on the Vernisson, a brook which we- 
ters the country. 

I. The calcareous scil of the plain rests 
sometimes on a white, granulated marl, 
which is easily crumbled, and sometimes 
on a hard rock, which resists the atmos- 
pheric influences ; it seems to make an exe 
ception among those cf its class and ap- 
pearance; its exterior characters would 
cause it to be esteemed fertile in a great 
part of its extent; it shows a sufficient stiff” 
ness, a dark color which announces a suff 
ciently strong proportion of mould, and of- 
ten even the chestnut color, the ordinary 
indication of a good soil. 

It is especially in spring crops that this 
soil shows its inferiority ; oats, barley, and 
spring vetches come up well enough after 
sowing, but they are without strength at 
the time of heading. Clover, lucerne, and 
sainfoin, take well when sown in the spring ; 
at harvest, the cereal plants cover them ; 
they are vigorous enough, and preserve a 
good appearance even during autumn and 
winter; but when the time for shooting ar- 
rives, they put up only a small number of 
stalks. 

When the soil remains uncultivated, it is 
badly covered with turf, produces thistles, 
euphorbia, and other plants of no use or ad- 
vantage to the cattle that run upon it. It 
suffers from wetness. Sheep vpon it take 
the rot; but it suffers still more from 
drought, which secms to render the stalks 
of plants stationary upon the soil. 

II. The caleareous plateau ef which we 








whioh unites with the calcareous plains of 





speak here is very extensive: it reaches 
from Montargis to beyond Barres, more 
than 10 leagues in length. 

This kind of soil appears to te peculiar 
to this part of the basin of the Seine; the 
neighboring calcareous soils which apper- 
tain to the basin of the Yonne, present er.- 
tirely different charactcristics; they are 
dry, it is true, but with a vegetable stratur, 
they become covered with wild legumir- 
ous plants, easily produce clovers, sainfoir, 
lucerne, and in wet springs, spring crops 
succeed upon them. 

These soils have then something pecul- 
iar in their nature which makes them a trou- 
blesome exception in the class to which by 
their composition they naturally belong : 
they present an agricultural question of 
great importance to study, and almost nev, 





* In the original, this is misprinted as 250.—Tr. 
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and they are applicable to sufficiently greut 
extents of soil, since they occupy more 
than ten leagues in lergth. 
The analyses made of them by M. Hen- 
ry; atthe request of M. Vilmorin, are very 
interesting, and are as follows : 
No. 1. A coarse gray land, the earth of 
the surface composing at least three-fourths 
of the ploughed soil of the plain. 
10 grammes of this earth gave: 


Silex, - - - - 2.45 
Alumine, - - . - 0.35 
Carbcnate of lime, - - 3.85 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia, 0.23 
Per oxide of iron, - - 0.41 
Soluble, 0.12 

Humus { Insoluble, 1.'70 ; 1.82 
Water, - - - - 0.58 
Loss, - - - - 0.31 

10.00 


The 18 per cent. of humus, soluble and 
insoluble, which this analyses gave, may 
cause a suspicion that the sample furnished 
contained more of it than an average of the 
soil. The proportion of humus would be 
quite extraordinary, since lands the most 
fertile contain scarcely 10 per cent: and 
there are hardly any except marsh or a!lu- 
vial lands which contain it in that propor- 
tion: it is nevertheless established by this 
analyses that this soil contains a great pro- 
portion of humus, especially of insoluble 
humus. 

No. 2. Represents nearly a fourth part 
of the extent—the portions where the veg- 
etable stratum is very thin, where it is not 
ploughed on account of its deficiency in 
fertility, and is used as a sheep pasture. 

1) grammes gave : 


Silex, - - - - 1.80 
Aluniia - : - - 0.20 
Carbonate of lime = - . 6.90 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia - 0.47 
Oxide of iron - - - 0.27 

Oxide de Magnesie* [manga- 
nese ?] a trace - : 0.00 
Water - - - - 0.20 
Humus, soluble - - 0.05 

Loss, and charcoal of insolu- 
ble humus” - - - 0.11 
10.00 


Thi» earth, the least fertile of all those 
analyzed, contains twice as much carbo- 
nate of line and of magnesia as the former, 
the color alsois whiter. It appears tu re- 
rceive its change of color from the detritus 
(or broken down fragments) of the friab!e 
rock on which it is based ; its composition 
is almost identical with that of the sub-soil 
No. 4, of which we shall give the analyses 
be'ow. 

No. 2. Sandy earth of the calcareous 
plain belonging to those portions of the 
plain, which, in the revolution that carried 
off the silicio-argilaceous stratum,preserved 
a part of it now mixed with the soil of the 
plain. 

10 grammes of this earth contain : 
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Oxide of iron - - ~ 0.47 

Oxide de magnesie* [manga- 
nese?] - - - - 0.03 
Humus, soluble - - 0.15 
Water - - - - 0.35 

Loss and charcoal of insoluble 
Humus ° - - 0.25 
10.00 


oe * 


preceding numbers. 


the valley ; but it produces neither heath, 
broom, nor sheep sorrel, &c. ;_ plants char- 
acterizing these sands—and it agrees, as 
to cu'tivation ; with Nos. 1, and 2, and like 
them, spontanoously produces cuphorblia, 
thistl-s end other plants useless to catile.— 
It possesses then those common propcrties 
of an active agent which must be common 
t» both, which makes thema distinct class ; 
a d this agent can be nothing else than the 
mixture, or perhaps combination of the car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia. 
These two principles, therefore, have a 
very great effect upon vegetation, since 16 
thousandths of carbonate of lime joined to 
2 thousandths of carbanate of magnesia are 
sufficient to change entirely the nature and 
p' oducts of the soil. But let us pursue our 
analyses before making a deduction of all 
their consequences. 
No. 4. Sub-soil of the plain. Its color 
is reddish, as is that of many calcareous 
soils of good quality ; but having been nei 
ther affected nor modified by the waters of 
the last revolution, in consequence of the 
shelter given it by the upper stratum; and 
not having been exposed to the atmogpher- 
ic influences, it may be regarded as the type 
of the deposite which forms the soil of the 
plain, the deposite anterior to the silicio-ar- 
gilaceous formation. 

10 grammes of the sub-soil of the plain 


gave: 
Silex . - - . 0.39 
Alumine - - - . 1.27 
Carbonate of lime (represented 

by chlorure, 8.20) - - 7.41 
Carbonate of magnesia —s - 0.41 
Oxide of iron - - - 0.31 
Oxide of magnesia - - 0.00 
Water - - - - 0.06 
Humus, soluble - - 0.05 | 
Loss . - - - 0.10 

10.00 


This soil is a species of marl which con- 
tains 74 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 4 
of magnesia and 12 per cent. of alumine : 


the analysed soils of the plain. 





portant inferences. 





III. ‘These analyses may afford us im- 


These soils evidently make, as we hav: 


This earth presents a great difference in 
composition fiom the preceding, sitice it 
contains 80 per cent. of silex and scarce- 
ly 16 thousandths of carbonate of lime, and 
2 thousandths of carbonate of magnesia.— 
Yet its properties, its pro.Juctions and its 
defects, are nearly the same as those of the 
On the other hand, 
it would seem by its composition to be al- 
most confeunded with the sandy sub-soils 
of the plateau lying on the other side of 


its composition is quite similar to that of! 
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seen, a distinct class of the silicious soils. 
Their properties seem to differ at least 
as much from those of calcareous soils, 
properly so called, which produced epon- 
taneously the small species of clover, on 
which leguminous plants of different species 
succeed easily, and manures almost always 





secure good crops. It is not then to the 
carbonate of lime that they owe their infe- 
riority : its action, on the contrary, seems 
to be nullified, since the characteristic 
properties of calcareous soils appear no 
longer to exist in these. Nor is it more 
to the silex, the alumine, nor the oxide of 
iron, which are found in abundance in all 
good soils, that this difference can be attfi- 
buted. ‘Then, of all their constituents, 
there remains only the magnesia to which 
can be owing the characters which distin- 
guish them from their analogous soils. 

It has been already fully admitted in prin- 
ciple that magnesia is unfavorable to vege- 
tation. The English chemist, Tennant, 
formed this conclusion from the analysis of 
a lime which struck with sterility all the 
soils to which it was applied. In America 
ihe use of a magnesian lime quickly wore 
out ( fatigue’) the soil; and Davy has ad- 
mitted itasatruth. Some trials on a small 
scale have shown me that while in a calca- 
reous soil, beans, when sown, sprouted 
soon, and came up vigorously, in the 
same soil modified by an addition of mag- 
nesia, germination was retarded, and the 
stalks especially had only a feeble and tar- 
dy growth: yet Thaer calls into question 
the soil being made sterile by magnesia ; 
and opposes to the conclusions of ‘Tennant, 
that Kinhoff has analyzed a very fertilizing 
marl which contained 20 per cent of mag- 
nesia: and farther, it results from a care 
ful analyses, that the mud of the Nile,which 
we know to be so fertile, contains a large 
proportion of magnesia. From these last 
facts it may be concluded that the magne- 
ian mixture in the soil may indeed, under 
certain conditions yet unknown, not be ine 
jurious to fertility: but there still remain 
multiplied facts, and the results of observa 
tions, of which our whole plain presents us 
with a new and great example, that msny 
inagnesian soils are unproductive. 

Sut how does magnesia occasion bar- 
renness ina soil? This problem is doubt- 
less of difficult solution, but very important, 
since it seems probable that if we knew the 
causes which render magnesia unproduce 
tive, it would perhaps be possible to reme- 
dy them; we shall attempt to point out 
some data which perhaps may indicate the 
course. 

And first we will remark that the mag- 
nesian mixture takes from the soil all its 
characterestics of calcareous soil, deprives 
it of all the advantages which always ac- 
company the unadultcrated mixture of the 
calcareous principle, and gives it a charac- 
ter peculiar to itself, which distinguishes it 
‘whether by its mode of acting on vegeta- 
tion, or by the vegetables which it spunta- 
neonsly produces, to the exclusion of those 
produced by the calcareous soil. 


| Still farther, it would seem, that magne- 
‘sia takes from the carbonate of lime the 

















Silex . - - - 7.90 
Alunine - - - - 0.67 
Sub-carbonate of lime (repre- 

sented by chlorure, 0.18) 0.16 | 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia- 0.02‘ 


* So in the original.—Ep. 





property which eminently distinguishes lime 
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sad all its compounds; that of rendering 
humus soluble, and that it tends on the con- 
trary to render humus insoluble, in propor- 
tion as it is accumulated in the soil by cul- 
tivation. In fact, the great proportion of 
insoluble humus, which the analyses have 
found in the soil which composes three 
fourths of the cultivated plain, although a 
put might have been owing to an accident. 
could not proceed fiom spontaneous vege- 
tation in this soil which is almost always 
under the plough, and which produces few 
plants. It proceeds then from cultivation - 
but cultivation does not furnish insoluble 
humus; the humus of the manures then 
have passed into this state in the soil.— 
Now, it is not the lime, the action of which 
consists in rendering humus soluble, that 
can have produced a contrary effect; _nei- 
ther is it the silex nor allumine to which it 
is attributable ; it must therefore be charg- 
ed to the magnesia alone, and to this cir- 
cumstance we may ascribe the unproduc- 
tiveness of magnesian soils, in which ma- 
nures, instead of benefitting the plants cul- 
tivated on the soil, pass into the state of in- 
soluble humus. 

The carbonate of magnesia has, besides, 
the property of retaining more water than 
all the other earthy combinations. Accor 


ding to the experiments of Schubler of 


Hoffwyl, it receives and retains four and a 
half times its weight. It may be possible 
that it communicates to the soil in which it 
is found, the propeity of retaining a quan- 
tity of water, which at first would be inju- 
rious to vegetation. This would explain 
the cause of the rot among sheep on this 
soil; but this water, after having injured 
vegetation, would not continue in the soil, 
for it suffers much from drought in the 
spring. 

In this state of affairs, and in a question 
80 important, on which doubts are accumu- 


dated, and facts and opinions are arrayed in| 


‘Mpposition, it is a great and noble agricul- 
tiral problem, that the proprietor has pro- 
posed for himself to subdue this rebellious 
soil and force it to yield good crops; we 
shall see hereafter that this object has been, 
in @ great measure, obtained. 

IV. After this long discussion on the 
Magnesian soil of the plain, we come to the 
soil of the plateau: this kind of soil com- 
‘poses a great part of the arrondissement of 
Montargis, especially in the south and 
‘south-east portion; it covers besides al- 
most the whole extent of the arrondisse- 
ment of Gien on this side and beyond the 
Loire. This soil has received the name 
of terre de Sologne; the only differences 
which characterize the parts sloping to- 
wards the Seine and those which slope to 
the Loire, are the chalk flints in the basin 
of the Seine and the fragments of different 
varieties of silicious rocks in the portion of 
the plateau which slopes to the Loire. 

The soil of the platcau of Barres offers ev- 
ery where a pure clayey sand, which con ains 
in great quantity the chalk flints of the ba- 
sin of the Seine, and varies little. Yet it 
is dry or wet, according to the sub-soil on 
which it rests; when it is based immedi 
ately on the calcareous rock of the plain, 
it is dry; and it becomes wet when the’ 





sub-soil is the reddish silicio-argillaceous 
stratum which does not allow the water to 
pass through, and consequently preserves 
the moisture of the surface. 

This soil, compared to that of the plain. 

is not of difficult cultivation. Rye, pota- 
‘oes and buckwheat, grow well enough 
ipon it; with manures, artificial meadows 
succeed; and trees of every kind, leafy 
(feuillus) and resinous, shoot up vigorously. 
On the whole, this portion of soil which 
touches the calcareous plateau, on which 
besides it rests, is superior in quality to the 
parts of the plateau which are more distant 
‘rom it. It is even of more easy cultiva 
tion, and offers especially more resources 
than the magnesian soil; nevertheless. 
it contains no calcareous parts, heath, 
broom, and wild sorrel, which every calca- 
reous mixture puts to flight, are met with 
on this soil in all parts of the 200 arpents 
of it which are left untilled. 

V. The rest of the soil, unger the plough, 
of which the property is composed, presents 
a gentle slope, on which the owner’s house 
is situated. ‘This slope forms the passage 
from the plateau to the plain, going along 
the valley; it offers 150 arpents of pretty 
good soil, suitible for all productions, for 
wheat, artificial grasses, trees, and espe- 
cially for oaks; this soil is due to a mix- 
ture of the soil of the plateau and of the 
plain, but the mixture is net uniform. 

VI. Lastly, it remains for us to speak 
of the little valley which separates the two 
parts of the property. 

This narrow valley receives the waters 
of the plain and the plateau; it contains a 
great number of springs, which are doubt- 
less the filtered waters of the two plateaur 
which have no visible springs. It is very 
remarkable that the springs come almost 
all of them from the side of the calcareous 
plain, the silicio-argilacecus plateau with its 
impermeable sub-soil, has scarcely admit- 
ted any filtration, so its side furnishes few 
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or no springs in the valley. 

A great part of the bottom of the basin is 
marshy, requires draining and seems to us| 
very susceptible of being drained ; one part 
is in pretty good pasture, anotherin tolera-| 
ble meadows, and the rest in marsh, which| 
is mown for litter. 

The calcareous rock shows itself from 
time to time at the bottom of the valley.— 
‘The upper stratum of the soil, belongs ra- 
ther to the magnesian soil of the plain 
thin to the silicious soil of the plateau.— 
It is firm in all the parts which the interior 
waters have not diluted. Works judicious- 
ly made in the marsh have commenced its 
draining, the results obtained and a sufii- 
ciently great slope, promise, as we shall 
see hereafter, success to the undertaking. 
Vegetation in this valley is active, the trees 
are fine, aud if the magnesian principle, as 
is probable, occurs there, it dees not seem 
to injure vegetation ; in this inundated soil, 
some principles probably exist which neu- 
tralize the destructive eflect of the magne- 
sin. * # * * A * 

REMARKS. 

Tt seems a singular und illegitimate con- 

clusion of the author, that the sterility of the 





soil of “ the plain” is caused by the small 
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quantity of carbonate of magnesia contained. 
It would have been much more plausible, if 
the very large proportion of carbonate of 
lime contained had been considered as the 
true evil. The soils giving analyses 1 and 
2, are stated to be specimens of the whole 
calcareous and magpesian plain—and No. 
4 shows the sub-soil common to both, and 
to the whole plain. In these two varieties 
of the same general kind of soil, the pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime is 38 per cent. 
in the first, and in the second, 69 per cent. 
—and the sub-soil of both, (No. 4,) has 74 
per cent. Surely these large propertions 
of carbonate of lime, are sufficient to ac- 
count for sterility, after the continuance of 
exhausting and bad tillage for time imme- 
morial, without looking for that cause in the 
presence of carbonate of magnesia, which 
these same three specimens contain res- 
pectively in the very small proportions of 
23, 47, and 41 thousandths—or less than 
the half of 1 per cent. We do not believe 
that thig earth (in much larger proportions, ) 
is injurious to scils—but infer the reverse, 
from the great similarity of its chemical 
qualities to those of carbonate of lime—and 
from some of the richest soils in the world 
containing carbonate of magnesia. Thus 
M. Puvis himself states that it is in the soil 
of the rich valley of tne Nile—and we have 
found it in the celebrated alluvial soil of 
the Red River. The autherities brought 
to sustain the position that the magnesian 
ingredient is injurious to fertility, if exam- 
ined, are worth as little as the reasoning. 
Tennant, it is true, attributes injurious ef- 
fects to the magnesia contained in certain 
limestones ; but it is to magnesia brought 
to its caustic stale, by the burning of the 
limestone, and so applied to the soil. This 
may well be the case, and all the injurieus 
effects of such manure, referred to by our 
author, may be true, and yet the mild car- 
bonate of magnesia, as it exists naturally in 
soil, may be either harmless or beneficial. 
Still less does Davy’s view sustain this 
opinion of M. Puvis. That great agricul- 
tural chemist quotes Tennant’s discovery 
and statement, but without seeming to con- 
cur entirely in the asserted ill effects of 
even caustic magnesia—and he certainly 
contradicts the notion that a natural and 
small proportion of the carbenate is injuri- 
ous, by referring to the valuable qualities of 
the Lizard Downs, which have that 1are 
ingredient. 

But putting aside M. Puvis’ ded .ctions, 
the facts as to the presence of magnesia, 
and the prodigious amount of calcareous 
earth in this poor plain, are sufficiently 
worth attention. We cannot, however, pre- 
sume to reason with regerd to facts which 
are so concisely and imperfectly presented, 
or to explain away difficulties which oppose 
any general and uniform deduction. But 
we will venture to hint our opinion, that 
these highly calcarcous plains of France, 
were at some far remote period immensely 
rich prairics like those of Alabama and Are 
kansas: and that the latter, if exposed toa 
similar long course of exhausting tillage, 
will hereafter be as poor, and as difficult to 
be improved, as these calcareous plains of 


France, or the chalk downs of England. 
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REMARKS ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRIN- 
CIPLES OF OLMSTED’S STOVE, FOR BURN- 
ING ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The Plate (see Frontispiece) represents 
three varieties of this stove, adapted respec- 
tively to parlors, to chambers or offices, and 
to halls or large open rooms, as stores and 
churches. The Parlor and Chamber stoves 
are designed to stand close to the fire place. 
being connected to the chimney by short 
pipes which proceed from the back of each 
cylinder. The Hall stove is intended to 
communicate witha distant flue, by a smoke 
pipe. 

In the construction, the inventor (Profes- 
sor Olmsted of Yale Coliege) was guided by 
principles stricily philosophical. After in 
was observed that the volume of aeriform 
products, arising from the combustion of 
anthracite coal, is excedingly small, when 
compared with that from wood and other 
kinds of fuel, it was perceived, thata great 
Joss of effect must accrue from transmitting 
the heated current through a large open 
pipe. Thus in figure 1., which represents 
a pipe eight inches in diameter, it is obvious 





that the heated air, which is itselfa bad con- 
ductor of heat, would part with its heat 
slowly except within a small distance from 
the surface, such as is represented in the 
shaded circular ring, while the large portion 
of the capacity of the pipe, constituting the 
vacant space within this ring would be 
nearly ineffectual. Hence, it would be only 
after circulating through a very long pipe, 
that the heat could be all absorbed and dis- 
tributed to the apartment. 

To remedy this difficulty, several differ- 
ent expedients have been atopied. Some 
have employed a small conducting pipe, or 
a series of small pipes, with the view of se- 
curing a greater tamount of surface in pro 
portion to the interior vacant space.* But 
although a comparatively small pipe will 
serve to convey off the heated air from an 
anthracite coal fire when well ignited, yet 
on first kindling, when the volume of gases 
is much greater, the draught of such a pipe 

*The surfaces of cylinders are proportioned 
to their diameters, while their capacities «Fr 
een to the squares of the diameters 
Thus, if we compare a six inch and a three 
inch pipe, their capacities are as 36 to 9; or 
the larger pipe has four times the capacity 
of the smailer, with only twice the surface. 


jitremely near to each other, so as to force 
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is insufficient, and smoke and noxious fumes 
flow into the room. Such pipes also are 
peculiarly liable to get choked by the depo- 
site of soot. 

Others have attempted to obviate the dif- 
ficulty in question, by using a flattened pipe, 
or some equivalent contrivance, where the 
opposite surfaces are made to approximate 
to each other, and the proportion of vacant 
space is greatly diminished. A fair speci- 
men of this structure, is seen in the as- 
cending cast iron pyramidal pipe of Doctor 
Nott’s stove. 

It occurred to Professor Olmsted, that 
the same end might be more conveniently 
attained by the combination of two similar 
figures, like twoconceni:ric cylinders. Here 
the parallel surfaces n.ay be brought ex- 


the heated current into close contact with 
the absorbing surfaces,and yet space enough 
he left to secure a good draught. For ex- 
ample. if we make the outer cylinder 14 
inches in diameter, and the inner cylinder 
12 inches, leaving only 1 inch distance be- 
tween the two, the space occupied by the 
circular ring will be proportioned to the dif- 
ference between the squares of the diame- 
ters, and consequently be proportioned to 
the difference between 144 (=12") and 196 
(=14’); that is, it will be as the number 52, 
and therefore proportioned to a pipe7! inches 
in diameter.* In like manner, a seven inch 
cylinder within a nine inch, leaves a spave 
equivalent to that of a pipe more than 5} 
inches diameter. 

We have then, in this combination all we 
can desire, namely, an ample draught along 
with a great amount of surface, and yet a 
vacant Space so narrow that the heated car- 
rent cannot flow through it without being 
brought closely into contact with the ab 
sorbing surfaces. Indeed, so small is the 
volume of aeriform products arising from 
the combustion of anthracite coal when well 
ignited, that, by making a Separate pipe for 
kindling, (which is closed as soon as the 
fire burns freely,) the two cylinders may be 


* Let D be the diameter of the larger, and 
d that of the smaller cylinder. Then the 
corresponding circular sections will vary as 
D? tod’; that is, putting C for the larger 
and c for the smaHer cylinder, 

C:c:: D?: d3...C—c:c:: D?—d?: d?; 
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brought within half an inch of each other 
as is represented in figure 2, and yet, when 
free from soot, a good draught obtained. It 
has, however, been found preferable, on all 
accounts, to leave the distance 3 of an inch, 
The employment of this principle, namely, 
a greater proximity of the opposite absor 
ing surfaces than ios been heretofore used, 
constitutes the first peculiarity of Olmsted's 
stove. 
But, secondly, it has been ascertained, b 
experiments in transmitting heated air 
through a pipe, that the absorbing effect of 
the pipe is increased by making the heated 
air descend and ascend, as in traversing a 
succession of elbows.* In drums some- 
what resembling this Radiator, inasmuch 
is concentric cylinders have been employee, 
ihe usual practice has been to place the two 
cylinders so far asunder as to lose that sige 
nal advantage of c/oseness of contact between 
the heated current and the absorbing sur- 
face, an advaatage which is gained only by 
a proximity of the parallel surfaces. More- 
over, it has been usual to introduce the 
heated airin such a way as to make it ase 
cend through the open space between the 
two cylinders, flowing loosely from a 
pipe in the bottom to one in the top of 
the drum. But a_ peculiar advantage, 
(which is remarkable considering the 
simple manner in which it is gained) is 
secured by employing a vertical partition, 
which forces the heated air first todeseen@ 
on one side, and then, flowing under the 
inner cylinder, to ascend on the other side, 
thus traversing the surfaces of the two eyl- 
inders in a manner the most favorable tor 
the perfect absorption and distribution of 
the heat. But, thirdly, since the inner cyl- 
inder would thus become rapidly heated, it 
was necessary to introduce a current of cold 
air into the central space, which was = 
di ne by letting an open pipe pass throug 
the bottoms of both cylinders. By this 
means the colder air of the room, which is 
always nearest the floor, would flow into 
the vacant space, as air flows into the chime 
— argand lamp. 

hese three principles combined, namely, 
a greater proximity of the absorbing surfaces 
than had before been employed,—a vertical 
partition, causing the heated air to traverse 
those surfaces more effectually,—and @ cur. 
rent of air flowing through the central parts 
of the radiator, constitute the peculiarities, 
and form the grounds of the claim to ori- 
ginality in this stove. 





* See, particularly, M. Marcus Bull’s Ex- 
periments on Fuel, where the effieacy of 
this principle is fully exhibited. 


t Seen at aa, in figure 2, which is a ho-~ 
rizontal section of the radiator, near the 








or C—c « D?’—d?. Q. E. D. 








top. 
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Figure 3 repreents a vertical section of| 


{ | while the head is relieved from that oppres- 
||wany persons in a room whose te 1 pera- 


\|urees higher than at the floor. 


tus for the apartments even of invalids. 


\|best contrivance to promote comfort and 


perature above and below, securing warmth 
io the floor, and consequently to the feet, 


sive sensation, which is experienced by 


ure, near the ceiling, is a number of de- 





The tes imony of two eminent physi. 
cians, of the cities of New-York and Brook. | 
lyn, attest the suitabieness of this appara- | 


From Joun Nemson, M. D., of the city of| 
of New-York, dated June 1s1, 18386. 


“ Olmsted’s Stove appears to me the very | 


health, during our severely cold wititers.— 
[ have made use of two of these during the 
last witter,—one in our bed room, the oth- 
er in the dining room,—with the most per- 





the “Hall Stoves.” ‘The structure is com-| 
posed of polished Russia sleet iroa, and | 
consists of two parts, the furnace A, and the | 
radiator B. ‘The furnace is lined with fire| 
brick, and all the other paris of the entire} 
structure which are exposed to the action| 
0° the heated gases, are protected by a wash | 
which hardens by heat, aad at once defends! 
the iron from burning out, and prevents its| 
being corroded by the acid fumes that are| 
produced in the combustion of anthracit« 
coal. For the ease of kindling, and to pre-| 
ventsmoke and gas,a pipe,openat both ends, | 
is let through the miner cylinder, as repre | 
sented ut cc, forming a direct communica-| 
tion from tke furnace to t'e smoke-pipe. | 
As soon as the fire is well kindled, this pipe 
is closed by the damper a, when the cur- 
rent immediately takes the circuitous route 
ndicated by the arrows. A copious radia- 
tion of heat from the whole external surfa. 
ces of the stove, with the addition of a con- 
stant current of hot air rising from the top 
of the radiator, diffuses warmth rapidly, 
and in a few minutes brings the room to| 
the required temperature. When the fire 
is too intense, the damper b, which close- 
half the capacity of the pipe, is turned, and 
the fire continues to burn uniformly, de- 
manding very little attention for many 
hours. 

A singutar softness and purity of air has 
been found to attend the use of this stove. 
This desirable quality has been secured by 
the following means. First, eare has been 
taken not to suffer any part of the apparatus 
to become so hot as to contaminate the 
air of the apartment, by scorching th 
particles of animal or vegeiable matter. 
that are always in greater or loss amount 
floating in a family room. The furnace is 
lined with non-conductors, which do not 
permit the metallic surface to approach « 
red heat ; and as soon as the heated ecur- 
rent issues from the furnace, instead of 
traversing as usual, a narrow pipe, which 
in the parts nearest the furnace becomes 
excessively heated, the current on entering 
the radiator instintly expands over the ex- 
tensive surfaces of the two cylinders, in 
contact with which, beth within and with- 
our, the coldest air of the apartment is con 
tinually and freely circulating. Secondlv, 
the circulation which ts given to the air of 
the room by causing it to flow in ai tue 
bottom of the radiator, and, becoming rari- 
fied by heat, to flow out at the tep, thus 
continually disturbing the equilibrium of 
the atmosphere of the room, has a signa! 
effect in maintaining uniformity of tem- 
perature, and preserving the purity of the 
air. Finally, distributing the heat at th 
bottom of the apartment instead of the top. 
as is the case when given out froma com- 
mon smoke pipe, contributes also a large 





fect satisfaction to the family. ‘The warmth 
is uniform, comfortable, and not at all op- 
pressive; and what is very desirable, 
furnished at a very small expense of fuel. 
The heat being diffused from a large sur- 
free, moderately heated, is preferable to 
that froma more limited surface intensely 
heated. ‘The niaterial, too, of which the 
stove is constructed, appears to give out a 
soft and pure air, and its circulation through 
the apartments is univorm as well as com. 
fortable. Also, the method of regulating 
the heat by means of valves or dampers, is 
a very valuable improvement.” 








From Aurrep C, Post, M.D., of the city of 
Brooklyn, dated Jane 3d, 1836, (addresseJ 
to the patentee. )* 

“It gives me pleasure to be able to speak 
of your invention in terms of strong com- 
mendation. Your stove appears to me to 
combine in a greater degree than any other 
with which Tam acquainted the following 
desirable qualities, viz ; ornamental appear- 
ance, cleanliness, easy management, econo. 
wy in the use of fuel, and salubrity. With 
regard to the first of these qualities, the 
beautiful material of which your stoves are 
constructed, and the simple and elegant 
iorm which you have given them, seem to 
place them in advance of any other stoves 
which I have seen. When they are well 
managed, they are very cleanly, searcely 
allowing any dust or ashes to escape into 
the room. [It is very easy to kindle the fire, 
either with hard wood or with charcoal ;} 
and, by alittle attention to the valves and| 
doors, the heat may be regulated to almost} 
any extent. The quantity of fuel whieh 
they consume is very moderate, in propor-| 
tion to the amount of heat given off.—| 
The last and most important advantage is, 
hat they favor a pure and wholesome state 
of the air in the room where they are placed. | 
By exposing a large extent of surface, they) 
secure a sufficient amount of heat, without 
being intensely heated ut any one point; 
ana they tuus avoid the unpleasant effects 
which result from the concentration of heat, 
which vitiates the air by the combustion of 
pirticles ef aniaal and vegetable miaiter 
floating in the room, and probably also by 
the decomposition of the water, which is 
combined with the air, liberating hydrogen 
yas. 

I think it, however, important to the salu- 
brity of your stoves, as well as to that of all 
others in use, that water should be evapo- 
rated upod them.”’f 








*Dr. Post used two stoves durinz the sea- 
son, alarge Hall, and a Parlor Stove. 

+The authority of Doctor Poston this 
point is entitled to the greatest considera- 











‘share towards creating an equality of tem- 





tion, although, on account of the great UNI- 
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Although the radiator of this stove may 
be attached to a furnace of any construc- 
tion, yet the best kind of furnace, and that 
usually employed, is one of polished sheet 
iron lined with fine brick. ‘The less the 
portion of heat distributed from the furnace 
itsel!, the better. ‘The smooth surface of 
sheet iron, and the non-conducting power 
of fire brick, unite to confine the heat of 
the furnace. By this means, the coal being 
kept from cooling, burus with increased in- 
tensity ; and the air of the room is pre- 
served from that contamination which re- 
sults when the furnace is heated too hot. 
But ifthe heat is not distributed from the 
furnace itself, the apparatus employed for 
this purpose must have the requisite effi- 
cacy, or an uonecessary portion of the heat 
will escape into the chimney. A long pipe 
suggests itself as the first expedient. But 
this is attended with various disadvantages. 
It is expensive, unsightly, and cumbrous ; 
and, as usually constructed, it gives out the 
heat in the upper parts of the room, while 
it ought to be distributed as near- the floor 
as possible. For all these evils, the Radi- 
ator of Olmsted’s stove furnishes an ade- 
quate remedy. In proof of this may be of- 
fered the following certificate of Professor 
Andrews of Boston, a gentleman who has 
paid much attention both to the philosophi- 
sal principles, and to the pract.cal manage- 
ment of heat. 

From Proressor E. A. Anprews, of Boston, 
dated June 6, 1836. 

“Having made use of Olmsted’s Stove 

during the whole of the past season, it 





zives me sincere pleasure to state the result 
of my experience respecting it. Its advan- 
tages may be comprised, I think, under the 
following heads: 

1. Itis so constructed that, by means of 
its peculiar Radiators, all the heat not ab. 
solutely necessary to produce a draught 
through the funnel of the chimney, is made 
availabie in warming the room. In econo- 
my of fuel, therefore, no other stove is likely 
lu surpass It. 

2. As thisadvantage is gained without 
‘he use of a pipe, which is always an in. 
convenient and uasightly appendage to a 





stove, the two requisites of elegance and 
cheapness are happily united. 

3. As the stove and its radiators occupy 
the lower part of the room, the cold arr, 
whieh is always near the floor,’ soon he- 
comes heated, and mingling with that 
above, produces a uniform temperature 
throu h the apartmen:. 

4. Such is the peculiar construction of 
the whole apparatus, that no part of it ever 
becomes excessively heated ; and the air of 
the room, consequently, remains remarkably 
pure. 

5. The heat can be more perfectly regu- 
lated in this than in any other stove f have 
ever seen; and whether the temperature of 
the roo requires to be raised five or fifty 
degrees, it may be done with equal ease and 
certainty, and maintained uniform for any 
length of tim’. 

6. ‘The construction and management of 
the fire in this stove is peculiarly easy ; and 
if properly managed, no dust can ever es- 
cape fromit i-to the room. 

On the whole, then,I prefer this stove to 
any which I have ever used, or whose opera- 
tion | have ever witnessed.” 





roRMITY of temperature afforded by these 
stoves, most who have used them, have 
thought an evaporating disu unnecessary, 





unless the heat is raised above 70 degrees. 
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We have received the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture for June, from 
which we make copious extracts. 
HORTICULTURE—COMMON CABBAGE, EAR- 
_ LY YORK CABBAGE, LONDON NEW YORK 

CABBAGE, SAVOY, BROCCOLI, AND EARLY 

WHITE WARWICK PEA. 

By Mr. Towers, Author of the Domestic Gardener's 
Manual, &c. C. M. H.S. 

The Brassica, or cabbage tribe, presents 
us wiih the most important crops of the 
season, I mean the period included between 
the first of June and the two succeeding 
months. It is proposed to select three of 
the numerous species, namely, 1st, Com- 
mon round-headed or hearting Cabbage,— 
2d, The Savoy,—3d, Broccoli. 


1. Tue Common Cucinary Canpace, 
Brassica oleracea, Sect. 4. of Decandolle, 
No. 4. elliptica, the early York and _par- 
ticularly that fine improved variety, now 
called London new York Cabbage. All the 
members of the tribe belong to one family 
or genus, termed Brassica: they are found 
in the natural order Cruciferae, the leading 
characters of which are four opposite pe- 
tals, 1anged in the order of across; there 
are four petals or calyx-leaves, six stamens, 
twu of which are rather shorter than the 
other four, and this latter circumstance gave 
rise to the name selected by Linneus to 
designate the members of his 15th class 
Tetradynamia, a compound Greek word, 
which indicates the power or supremacy of 
Jour out of six fertilizing organs. It may 
be of some importance to the farmer and 
cottager to be informed that, among all the 
plants of this class or natural order, not 
one perhaps is possessed of any really del- 
eterious property. Among nearly one 
thousand species, as Dr. Lindley observes, 
“scattered over the face of the world, all 
are harmless, and many highly useful.” 

The varieties of the cabbage are numer- 
ous, but he who possesses the best early 
York, has that which combines most of the 
valuable qualities of that excellent vegeta- 
ble,—compactness of heart, firmness, sweet 
flavor, and convenient size and form; it is 
alsu hardy, of very ready culture, and oc- 
cupies but little space. I do not recom- 
mend it merely as a culinary vegetable ; it 
might, and I think should, be made to ro- 
tate with the crops of the farm. It is not 
my desire now to digress, but I hope ona 
future occasion to adduce facts which will 
go far to prove that every farm throughout 
the kingdom would be improved, and the 
agriculturist proportionably benefited, by a 
greatly enlarged rotation. The land has 
powers and capabilities to double its pro- 
ductive return: We southerns are much in- 
debted to our northern brethren for the les- 
sons of wisdom which their refined system 
of agriculture has already taught us, but 
these cultivators, skilful and persevering as 
they have effectually proved themselves to 
be, may still advance ; and with this con- 
viction before me, I hope I may not be 
deemed presuming, if, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, I venture to attempt to fulfil the in- 
tention which I have alluded to above, and 
for which I am collecting the requisite docu- 





AM. RICAN GARDNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The soil for cabbage should be a sound} 
mellow loam, of a quality usually termed 
fat, or unctuous, wherein the siler, which 
forms its chief constituent, is in a state of 
extremely minute division, and united to 
a greater proportion of argillaceos earth 
(alumine,) than most common, gritty soils 
are ; but the chief deisderatum of an unc- 
tuous loam is the impalpable state of the 
silex; for I have analyzed one of the finest 
loams I ever saw, without being able to de-| 
tect in it more thau five or six per cent. of; 
clayey substances, and scarcely a grain of 
chalk. But the cabbage will do well in 
most soils, provided it be exposed to the full 
influence of light and air, and be not 
shaded or stifled by trees, shrubs, or build- 
ings. 

Seep.—This will retain its vegetative 
power for three or more years, but it is al- 
ways better tv employ that produced in the 
preceding season, or if two or three year 
old seed be used, it should be tried in heat, 
sown ina flower-pot : a serious loss of time 
may be occasioned by a failure of the seed- 
bed. An ounce of seed will suffice to sow 
forty square feet, if scattered broadcast, 
but less will be required, if it be sown in 
drills, six or seven inches asunder ; and this 
method is always advantageous, because 
the Dutch or thrust-hve can, at any time, 
be passed easily between the rows. If 
cabbage be cultivated in the field, it is calcu- 
lated that half a pound of seed will afford 
more plants than will grow on an acre ; and 
it is stated, in recommendation of the 
vegetable for the purposes of the farm, that! 
if the cabbages be cut, freed from bad; 
leaves, and carried to the cow-yard, “ they’ 
are more beneficial than hay, given in any, 
proportion, when only combined with 
straw.” 

“In the fattening of neat cattle, an acre 
of good cabbages may be nearly sufficient 
for three beasts of from forty to fifty stones 
each, which have been grazed in the pasture 
during the summer. A middle-sized bul-' 
lock, in general, consumes about 100 Jb.! 
in twelve hours.”* Half an acre will be 
nearly sufficient for 100 sheep, when the 
crop is good: a sheep consumes nearly 10 
or 12 lb. in twelve hours.”—(Bazter’s 
Agric.) Ihave repeatedly tried cabt age 
in cow feeding, and on every account re-. 
commend the substitution of York cabbages' 
for the coarser and more bulky varieties, 

In garden-cullure, we have to consider the 
object of the cultivator; if spring or early! 
summer cabbage only be required, one! 
sowing of a single long row or a small bed | 
will suffice. In the southern or middle! 
counties of England, it is usual to limit | 
the period of sowing between the 6th and| 
the 12th days of August ; but in the north, | 
I presume that the third or fourth week of 
July should be chosen. Experence has) 
proved that seed sown early in July, will 








*There must surely be some error inthis statement, 
of an acre of cabbage being able Ww fatten nearly 
three beasts of from 40 to 50 stones each: 100 lb. of! 
cabbage in twelve hours, that is the average number | 
of hours of day-lightin each day, for twemy weeks} 
from the end of October, will amuunt only to 6 tons | 
5ewt. Nowa middle-sized ox will, in that time, | 
consume 30 tons of Swedish turnips. Do 6 tons 5) 








ments. 





cwt. of cabbage yield as much nutriment as 30 tons 
of Swedish turnip?—Ep | 


||which may perish by accidents. 
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produce plants which are liable to run to 
seed in the following spring ; while, on the 
contrary, the plants of late sowings rarely 
acquire strength sufficient to resist the 
rigors of the winter. The soil for a seed- 
bed ough to be lighter than that used during 
the futue growth of the plants ; it should 
be moved to the depth of a few inches, and 
made very fine: then, the line being strained 
tight, the first drill is to be cut by drawing 
the angle of a the in hee direction of the 
line, with its edge resting against it. An 
inch or less in depth is sufficien’ ; but, as 
all seeds rise better if they rest upon a true 
surface, and be closely embraced by the 
mould, it will be proper to level and com- 
press the bottom of the little drill by pat- 
ling it with the back of a wooden, round- 
headed rake, or by placing a long pole, like: 
the handle of a rake, into it, so as to form: 
asortof groove. In this, the seeds are to 
be scattered as regularly as possible, after 
which it would be as well to dust them over 
regularly with a powder composed of two 
parts (say pounds) of powdered quick-lime, 
one part of coal-soot, and one sixteenth 
part (one onnce) of flourof sulphur. This 
tnixture is inimical to insects, and does not 
injure the young plants, ‘The groove is: 
next to be filled up with fine earth, which 
is to be made firm and even, by pressing it 
down with the flat of the spade. In like 
manner, all the other drills may be made: 
and finished. If the weather be showery,, 
and the ground in a moist state, but still: 
free and open to work, nothing more need. 
bo done. It sometimes happens, however,, 
—as was the case to a very injurious ex- 
tent throughout the summer of 1835,— 
that the soil is found dry even to dustiness. 
In that case, as it will not answer ta let the- 
critical period pass over, the intended bed: 
sholud be watered copiously for three suc- 
cessive nights, till it become con.pletely 
moist, and a mat or two must be thrown: 
over itduring the intervening days. Seeds 
sown in soil thus prepared, will vegetate: 
very rapidly ; for warmth and moisture are- 
the prime actuating agents of vegetative 
life, as direct solar light is that of matura- 
tion. Wateringa, or rather the ordinary 


|sprinklings, so termed, will prove of no 


avail, if the seeds have been sown in arid 
soil, as was fatally proved last year. In: 
hot sunshine, the mat ought to be used tilk 
the seeds vegetate. The scedling plants 
will be liable to the attacks of slugs and 
other enemies; to guaid against which, 
they may be sprinkled with a little of the 
powder mentioned above; or the spaces of 
soil between the rows may be covered with 
dry saw-dust or chaff; but thick sowing 
is perhaps the most effectual means to s¢- 
cure a sufficient supply, and it is always 
prudent to practise it, because many seeds 
are inert; and it is better to displace the 
supernumeraries by timely thinning, than 
to have a paucity of plants, nine-tenths of 
When 
the first true leaves appear, and acquire a 
little strength, much of the danger will be 
past, and the plants ought to be thinned out, 
so as tostand an inch asunder. Again, as 
they advance in growth, they ought to be 
reduced in number till double that space 





intervene between plant and plant. 
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beds are to be slightly hoed to keep the 


‘TRansrLantinGg.—Some gardeners have | ding its edges, will contain this valuable 
attempted to obviate this operation; buti{siock, which in severe weather could be 
the roots first produced are few in number, /||covered by by three or four garden mats, 
though strong, and of cousiderable length :|/and thus secure a pretty ample supply of 
the planis also acquire w tall and shanky||plants for the spring. Another precaution 
growth ; and above all, it is evident that, |/may always be resorted to. In transplant- 
cabbage plants be made to perfect then | ing, deep drills or grooves can be formed by 
growth on the site where the seeds were ||the hoe or spade, and along these the plants 
sown, the allotted space must be very gieat,||inay be set so deep, that the lowest leaves 
because they must be thinned vut s0 as/|may stand just above the soil. I adopted 
finally to stand one foot asunderat the least.|/a still more efficient plant of security last 
Transplanting, therefore, should be practised, || October, though I do nut recommend it be- 
and that, too,as soon as the young plants||cause I think the growth in the early spring 
have becu.ne three or four inches high, and|;months is thereby retarded. Having a 
begin to crowd each other. ‘The operation|| piece of ground set up in ridges, nine mches 
effects two or three good objects. 1 causes|| high, and the time pressing, I planted my 
the roots to produce a number of short|}young cabbages in the bottom of the 
fibres, or, as it is termed, to become||trenches between the ridges. On three oc- 
“stocky:” it dwarfs the plants, and, while||casions the thermometer fell twenty-two de- 
making thein strong and compact, secures||grees below the freezing point, and not a 
them to the soil; and it enables the grower|| plant has been touched, though no covering 
to protect those left in the seed-bed (as||was applied at any period of the winter.— 
some always should be) by coverings of||My broccoli, also, has stood in perfect se- 
mats thrown over arches, formed of hoops||curity, in consequence of the steis being 
or pliable rods, in the event of very severe||lower than the level of the edges of trenches 





weather. made expressly for them. However, as 
[In transplanting, let the bed or plot be al|cabbages ought to be hoed freely in the au- 
good firin loam, if possible, pretty well ma-|/tumn, and the spaces between the rows 
nured, thoroughly digged, and in a free,'|iligged once or twice, as soon as the plants 
Open situation. Select strong plants of||resume growth in the early spring, it is evi- 
nearly equal growth, and insert then inj/dent that the ridges present an obstacle to 
rows by ineans of a dibble or trowel, fixing ||these important operations. If the winter 
each firinly in the soil, eighteen inches apait'|! prove mild, the cabbages will progress in 
every way, if the variety be a free grower ;||some degree ; but if by cold they be ren- 
but the sinall Yorks will do very well it|!dered terpid, they will start into growth with 
the rows be that distance apart, the planis | the early return of solar influence: a few 
standing only twelve inches asunder in the |may fly up to seed, but the greater part will 
lines or ranks. It is indispensable that the'||form hearts, and can be cut in succession. 
soil be baonght closely to the roots, and/|In cutting, it will be prudent never to take 
made to press them firmly in every part;/|/offthe green and healthy leaves. those that 
and sduuld the weather be dry, much tine | are inert and yellow, will scale off of them- 
will be gained by making the holes so deep) selves, or with the slightest effort: but the 
as to reveive the plant to the full length of green and firm ones have still an important 
the stem of each, and filling every hele} office to perform, in petfecting the arxillary 
brimful of soft water: then, by pressing || buds which produce young sprouts. These’ 
the soil laterally and on every side with the| secondary cabbages, or “greens,” affect) 
tool, the roots will become puddiled in, and | an open growth, and in themselves furnish! 
secured at once. ‘I'he period for the work | a delicious vegetable, but they may—that is | 
tnust depend upon the growth in the seed ||g portion of the best formed among them—| 
bed; and if the season be early, and the|/pe devoted to another purpose of considera- | 
weather warm and showery, the trans-|/hJe utility in gardeneconomy. ‘The shoots| 
plunted cabbages may grow so rapidly as|/ when about five or six inches long, are to| 
to require the check of a second removal, or || he gently twisted off from the stem, and the! 
at least to be raised up and re-set; but!|jacerated heel of each being trimmed per-| 
in general, and under ordinary circum. fecily even and smooth with a very sharp| 
stances, it will be sufficient to leave thein knife, but not shortened; the young plant | 
undisturbed, as then the erop will be ready | thus rendered a cutting is to be very care-| 
for culture at amore early period of the fully planted in lightish, sandy, fresh moved| 
spring. In the south, it 1s no uncommon loam, so deeply as nearly, but not quite, to| 
circumstance to cut fine-hearted cabbages include the entire stem. The setting-stick | 
in April, and very good ones in May. In | oy gible is to be thrust diagonally into the! 
the north, the growth must be more tardy ground in three or four places, in the direc- 
an pe pat ronr pet TPC eae tion of the heel, so as to fix it firmly in the} 
in af y tiny ied ek tot gloat bar soil, and then a little water should be given 
to be loft in it; and I urge the practice he. ||t? each plant to wash the earth closely 
’ ; jg || about the stem. Detached shoots so treat- 
| 














cause, in severe winters, the entire crop is ; 
sometimes cut off. The seedlings remain-| me re apse = ne i 
ing ought, however, to be raised up; the| siiaeaen yi , 2 p doe vee per 
: sabbages i arleties : 
longest roots cut back nearly one-third, and | sal 8 “J iy aaanieatl caine : ; 
the plants be re-set in regular order and| eee Meet ee 
‘distances. Thus,supposing that 200 plants} 
,remain in it, and be made to stand four 
inches apart in rows which are six inches 


pregnations. 


To sum up the chief points of cabbage- 
culture for spring and summer main crops, 


asunder, a bed little more than twelve||it must be observed that the period of sow- 
feet long and about three feet wide, inclu |/ing should be strictly attended to: the seed 








| 
| 


| 


ranks clear of weeds; the stronger plants 
are to be timely removed to the final beds, 
wherein two autumnal hoeings and a mode- 
rate earthing up must be given during the 
progress of growth. On the apprcach of 
spring, the intermediate spaces ure to be 
digged or forked, afte: the removal of the 
inert leaves, and the operation should be re- 





peated when the plants evince the tendency 
to fold up their inner leaves for hearting.— 
By a careful attention to these needful pro- 
cesses, a bed of fire cabkages will, in favo- 
rable seasons, be secured. Having thus 
dwelt so minutely upon the routine culture 
of the cabbage for the main spring and 
summer supply, I shall only allude to that 
part of the treatment of succession crops, 
which refers to the summer and autumnal 
months. 

It is usual to give directions for sowing 
the seed at several distant periods ; but my 
object is to obviate trouble, and to simplify 
operations as much as possible; and as I 
have proved that, by attentive management, 
a regular supply of fine plants may be ob- 
tained from one extra sowing, I shall pre- 
isume that an extensive seed-bed or plot 
‘exists, having been prepared late in March 
or eatly in April. ‘The mode of culture 
will be understood by the directions already 
given: what, therefore, remains to be said, 
will apply to the order of routine which 
ought to be observed subsequent to the first 
of June. At that time, we may suppose 
that the greater part of the cabbages have 
been cut, the stems remaining being left for 
the production of sprouts. ‘The seedlings 
of the April bed that are in a state to be 
transplanted, should be carefully selected, 
and set ina bed of rich soil, watered, and 
attended to in every respect as were those 
of the spring crop. This first bed, with 
the cuttings of the sprouts and the other 
shoots yielded by the old stems, will pro-- 
duce an ample supply of a second crop 
during July and August. 

After the removal of the seedling plants, 
those which remain in the seed-bed should 
be gently lifted and replaced, but at regular 
distances three cr four inches apart; the 











ground should be moved, cleared of weeds, 
made levei, and well watered if the soil be 
in a dry state. Should the plants be very 
numerous, a hundred or two of the best 
might with great advantage, be moved toa 
succession bed te stand inrows, six inches 
apart, plant from plant. Thus they will 
acquire stocky roots, and be checked for a 
time; while the seedlings will gain strength 
(rom the additional . ace afforded them.— 
If a bed be formed and planted for cabbag- 
ing in June, and thence every two months ; 
and especially if—as I must presume—a 
previous transplantation had already been 
made during May, it is obvious that a suc- 
cession of crops will ke secured during 
every favorable season till the end of Oc- 
tober; and I may add, frcm positive ex- 
perience, that if the weather be then fine, 
and the succeeding winter prove open and 
mild (**a green yule”), any remaining stock 
in the seed-bed, however long-shanked and 
ungainly they may be, if set deep in the 
soil of a well prepared bed, may make good 
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Progress to the end of November, survive 
the wiuter, and produce excellently hearted 
and sweet-tasted cabbages in April. Small 
they will be, and some perhaps will fly to 
seed; but those which do succecd, will 
amply reward the attentive care of the 
grower. My experience applivs, of course, 
to the latitude of London, though in a 
county far westward, and much later in its 
productions ; but I presume that in the north 
also these hints may be rendered to a cer- 
tain extent available. 


2. Tue Savoy, BrassicA OLERACEA 
BULLATA of De Candolle,—a variety dis- 
tinguished from all other hearting cabbages 
by the puckerings of its leaves. It is one 
of the prime wiater vegetables, and well 
merits the attention of every one who has 
a garden or kai!-yard. ‘There are three 
subv irieties—the large yellow, the green, 
and the smaller green, which is the hardiest 
of the three. 

The savoy must be sown pretty early in 
the spring, and therefore I say nothingnow of 
the early processes of its culture ; but as 
it will require transplanting to plots where 
it is finally to remain, it will be needful to 
obzerve, that, as in all respects the interme 
diate culture will, as nearly as possible, re- 
semble that of spring sown cabbage, the 
directions above given will apply to it. In 
England it is customary to transplant at two 
or three periods of July for the winter sup- 
ply ; but it will be proper to commence the 
work earlier in the north, and to finish by 
the middle of that month. The ground 
should be well digged and pulverized ; the 
texture rather light, and the quality rich.— 
Draw drills or shallow trenches about thirty 
inches apart; tread along the drills or press 


like cabbage. Though the similitude of 
broccoli to asparagus may appear some- 
what fanciful ; yet as precision of classifi- 
cation is obtained, it will be perceived that 
it 1s far better to enter into minutiz closely, 
ihan to persist in a mode of arrangement 
which 1s equally ill-defined and undizeriin- 
inating. 

This delicious vegetable is perhaps with- 
out its rival in the garden, and its culture 
is very simple; it is too late, however, in 
he season to raise it from seed, and there- 
fore I defer to enter upon a regular detail 
lll the spring of next year. I have, how- 
ever, raised some of the finest Portsmouth 
cream-colored, froin seeds sown after the 
10:h of June, which produced compact and 
jexceedingly large heads in the following 
April or May: it may therefore be worth 
while to try a small sowing as early as| 
possible in June, following the directions, in 
us far as concerns the mode of preparing 
the soil, &c., which are given under the 
article cabbage, and transplanting into ma-| 


twelve inches wide, not la‘er, if possible, | 
than the third week of Angust. In the, 
event of frosts, before November, no time, 
should be lost to bring the earth that was! 
thrown out. and lay as a ridge on each side 
of those trenches, to the stems of the plants, | 
as is done in earthing celery. 


But if we may trust some modern wri- 
ters of new discoveries, broccoli may be pio- 
pogated by slips, with the most successful | 
results. Every one ought to try the me-| 
‘hod who has in his garden the stems of| 
plan's, the heads of which having been cut) 
show a tendency to protrude sprouts. In 
the middle of June, says a writer, whose ar-; 
ticle is now before me, (or for Scotland, say. 











them with 2 broad pole, till the soil become 
smooth and compact ; then plant the savoys 
eighteen inches asunder, filling the holes; 
with water, and fixing the roots firmly in the) 
soil. After they have become established, | 
and bein to grow, the spaces will require; 
the hoeings and diggings which are so es- 
sential to the progress of plants of all! the 
cabbage family, and have been before! 
alluded to. As winter approaches, the’! 


the stems. 


The planting in open, manured trenches, 
in dry weather will not only secure the 
growth of the plants, but greatly tend to 
pretectthem from frosts during wiater.-— 
Savoys are not considered to be in perfec- 
tion, till they have been exposed to a de- 
gree of frost; and they will subsequently 
furnish the table throughout the winter 
months. 


3. Broccors.—This variety of the cab- 
bige tribe is divided into a number of sub- 
varieties, all of which are excellent furni- 
ture for the garden. By Professor De 
Candoulle it is placed in the sixth division 
of his arrangement, Botrytis (Brassica bo- 
trytis) i. e. reseinbling a bunch or cluster of 
grapes, but this grape-like species or vatri- 
ety admits of another sub-variety, as No 1 
is the cauliflower, Caulifora, or flowering 
cabbage; but No. 2 is the broccoli, and is 
designated as Asparagoides, or asparagus- 


as early as possible in June,) “1 slipped off | 
a quantity of the side shoots, and planted | 
them. [ had them well watered and -vell. 
secured inthe soil. ‘They struck root ina} 
very short time, and made strong plants: 
which produced heads of a fine size at the! 
usual season.” “Tam persuaded the plan’ 





| (/ate flowering purple) but with many other 
earth ought to be brou,ht up to and about 


is well deserving attention, not only with 
broccoli of the same kind J have cultivated 


kinds ; thus an excellent variety might be 
perpetuated without the risk consequent 
upon seed.” 


| have not myself had an opportunity of, 





saw the article quoted from, but have rea- 
son to believe the plan has been proved to 


experi nenting upon this vegetable, since I 


be feasible; in fact, there is nothing in the 
analogy of the species with its type, which 
is unfavorable to the operation. 


4. Pease.—At this season of the year 
it may appear almost too late to speak of 
the cultivation of the pea; but I am in- 
clined to notice it for a reason which will 
be shortly explained. 

The garden-pea, of which there are many 
varieties, is found in the fourth tribe, Viciex 
{that is among the vetches) of the great 
suborder PapiLionace® of the natural or- 
der Leguminose, and in the 17th Class, 4th 
Order of the Linnean System, Diape.puia, 
Decandria. Every one is aware of the 
peculiar shape assumed by the blossoms of 
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plants of the pea tribe; which, it is evi- 
dent, can readily be made to constitute the 
type of a very natural class, in which most 
of our esteemed leguminous or pulse-bear- 
ing vegetables are to be found. 

At some future day, I intend to enter at 
large npon the characters of all the fivorite 
pease for table use; but on the present oc- 
casion [only allude to one, whichis a great 
acquisition, and of very recent introduction, 
the early white Warwick. lt is adapted 
to field, as well as garden culture, is mod- 
erately prolific, hardy, extremely early, 
rapi/ in its course of growth, soon off the 
ground ; and of a high peculiar flavor, that 
to some persons is extremely agreeable, 
though others do not affect it. 

The seed, two years since, was dear, its 
price is now reduced ; and it is stated that 
three crops may be produced on the same 
land, and leave it open for wheat. This, 
however, I have not seen proved: but hav- 
ing grown the pea, I can recommend it to 
every one who wishes a rapid grower. A 





nured trenches, six inches deep, and ten or |/CTOP sown In a long drill very early in 


June, may be succeeded by another sown 
in July, with every prospect of success. 
If the ground be dry, from a continuance of 
hot weather, the best method to ensure a 
vigorous plant is to dig a moderately broad 
trench, to saturate the soil at the bottom 
with water, to return the earth into the 
trench, and make that very wet ; then, af- 
ter covering the earth with mats, or green 
boughs for a day, just to permit the earth 
to settle, and so far to drain itself as to be- 
come in a workable condition, to strike a 
drill three inches deep, to sow the seed 
along it pretty thickly, but not in the 
crowded state too frequently seen; water 
should then be poured from the spout of a 
pot over the pease, and the loose earth re- 
turned upon the seeds, and pressed or trod- 
den firmly over them. One liberal prepar- 
atory watering thus given, is of more avail 
than fifty subsequent sprmklings. Mildew 
so co:nmon on the plant of autumnal crops, 

is, as Mr. Knight truly observes, obviated. 

He has had perfectly fine pease on his ta- 
ble in October, and it is certain that where 
disease can be prevented, pease in that sea- 
son are a delicacy of the first-rate excel- 
lence. ‘The Warwick, I think, promises to 

prove a valuable species for the purpose of 
a late crop, because the course of its entire 

culture is more rapid than that: of the 

“frame” or early Charlton pea. When the 

plants rise above the soil one inch, the 

earth near the roots ought to be loosened 

by the thrust hoe. Another hoeing must 

he given when the plants are three inches 

high; and then, after drawing the light 

ened earth to the stems, to the height of an 

inch and a half, as a ridge on each side, 

branching sticks a yard high are to be ap- 

plied. Nothing favors pea culture more 

than judicious sticking: the plants are 

brought to the light, are supported, and at 

the same time protected. Mildew is the 

bane of autumnal crops: it seems to be 

promoted by a droughty state of soil, high 

solar heat during the day, and cold dews at 

night: rapidity of growth produced by a 

deep moist bed, procured by preparatory 

and profuse waterings, appears to be the 

only effectual security from this fungus. 
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From the Quarterly Journal of Agticulture—for June, 
ON PRESERVING POTATOES, AND RAISING 
THEM FROM SEED. BY SIR G. $8, MAC 

KENZIE, BART. 

The Highland Society, always anxious 
to procure inforination, has offered a pre- 
mium for the best and approved account, 
founded on experience, of the most suc- 
cessful method of preserving potatoes in 
good condition, in their natural state, for 
a period of not less than ten months from 
tle time of their being taken up. I hope 
to be able to give to the Society satisfac- 
tory information on the above subject, hav- 
ing paid long and particular attention to 
the pota’o, and tostate some circumstances 
which do not appear to be so generally 
known as I presumed they were until I saw 
the offer above quoted. 

Of various methods [ have tried for pre- 
serving potatoes from frost, that practised 
most commonly seems to be the best, viz: 
Making a shallow pit about a foot and a 
half deep, on a dry spot, and heaping the 
potatoes like a roof to the height of about 
four fect. On the heap thus formed, straw 
is laid to the thickness of about eight 


inches, and over this the earth taken out of 


the pit, the whole being beaten firm by the 
back of a spade. Some time about the 
en! of February, or beginning of March, 
the pitis opened and the potatoes turned 
over, all the shoots being picked off. I 
may here remark, that where a few side 
roots have proceeded from the shoots, I 
have planted them, and had almost as 
large a produce as from sets. Tbe mode 
of planting the:n is to cut a drill with a 
spade so deep that the shoots may be 
covered about two inches. They are laid 
inclined upwards towards the soil, covered, 
and another drill made, and soon. The 
only risk is from frost; for if once nip! 
down, their shoots do not recover so readily 
as those from sets. On this subject [ beg 
to add, that for early potatoes it has long 
been my practice to spread sets on the floor 
f a vinery, or on a hot bed in March, with 
a little sand overthem- By the tiie there 
is little risk of frost, the shoo's are long 
enough for the sets to be planted out abou! 
the middle of April. I have frequently 
had the shoots nipt down, but they always 
recovered; that is, new shoots sprung up 
in a very short time, and I never observed 
that this made any difference in the period 
of the tubers becoming fit for use. The 
early potatoes I use are the London early 
for the first crop; some of my own, which 
is a little later, and remarkably mealy for 
an early potato. After the heap is turned 
over, a3 I stated above, it may be again 
covered, and the po'atoes allowed to remain 
a month longer, after which they should be 
removed to a barn or shed, and picked.— 
They should now be frequently turned 
over, and picked free of shoots. Ifthe eyes 
of a potato are scooped out, it will gradual- 
ly dry, if properly exposed; and it may 
then be scraped into flour though not very 
white. In this state they will keep for an 
indefinite tim»; and there is no risk of their 
becoming mity, as flour does, dried potatoes 
might be found useful during long voy- 
ages, though potato flour is better. 








that there are varieties of the potato which, 
though sufficiently protected from frost, 
will not keep, under any management, for 
more thana few months. Do what we will 
hey decay, owing to their natural conati- 
tution; other varieties again will keep very 
long without any trouble. Hence the So- 
ciety’s proper object is not to offer a pre- 
mium such as the one which has given oc- 
casion for the present communication, but 
'o offer one for raising new varieties, and 
producing one or more with as many as 
possible of the qualities which a potato is 
desired to possess. The same observation 
applies tothe keeping of apples and pears, 
and various fruits and roots. Long keep- 
ing is a particular property belonging only 
'o some, and not to all varieties. 

Some varieties of the potato are best for 
the table early in winter. and others are 
best in spring. Instead of having the 
trouble to raise different sorts for different 
seasons, it is best to sow seeds and to pro- 
cure a number of varieties in this way for 
selection. It is now about twenty years 
since [ first began to raise new varieties ; 
and I will now state my mode of proceed- 
ing, that others may follow it if they think 
fit. 

I first noted down the qualities which it 
was desirable a potato should have. These 
are, 1, dryness or mealiness ; 2, agreeable 
taste; 3, moderate size; 4, regularity of 
shape, not having deep eyes; 5, not burst- 
ing when boiled ; 6, not having a tendency 
to shoot at an early period; 7, long keep- 
ing; 8, productiveness. Among hundreds 
of varieties I have not found one possess- 
ing all of these qualities, but I do not de- 
spair. 

Having gathered the apples from differ- 
ent varieties, I keep them tll spring, when 
[ open them, take out the seeds, and dry 
them. A piece of ground being prepared 
by digging in some manure, but sparingly, 
and the surface being finely raked, the 
seeds are dropped thinly into shallow drills, 
two feet asunder. When the plants ap- 
pear, they are thined out to eighteen inches 
in the rows, and I have usually selected the 
strougest. ‘Those taken out may be trans- 
planted to another spot. As the plants 
grow, the earth is heaped round them, I 
have observed that, with some exceptions, 
those plants which flower the same season, 
seldom produce tubers. My experience 
has proved that the produce of the fir-t sea- 
son is not to be relied on as an indication of 
future productiveness ; therefore no seed 
ling should be rejected the first year. I re- 
collect a plant that produced but one tuber, 
bout the size of a walnut; this produced 
the second year one hundred and twenty 
tubers of good size; but this derrree of pro- 
luctiveness did not attend succeeding 
generations. I have observed in general, 
hat rough or scaly skinned potatoes are 
ithe driest, and ofien too the earliest. I 
olant every tuber produced the first season 
‘hat is not less thana pea, for should one 
hit on a good variety, it is then more rapidly 
increased ; it is but a lottery, and some 
space of ground must be allotted to the 
lrawing of it. I have had as many as 
hree hundred varieties growing at once.— 
Of course, each variety must be tallied, 








-Tt ought to be made generally known 
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anda memorandum kept of every om 
connected witheach. Eachvariety should 
be tested the second year, at the time it is 
taken up, and again inthe spring, and 
those that are good at both seasons prefer- 
red for future trial. Indeed all may be re- 
jected but the one that has the greatest 
number of the qualities noted. In this 
way every one may procure sooner or 
later, a good variety of potato. It is of the 
greater importance to procure in this way ; 
for difference of soil, and even perhaps of 
situation, seems to have singular effects, a 
fine potato in one soil proving bad in 
another,and vice versa. I have one variety 
that possesses the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th qualities, which I have cultivated 
for about eighteen years, and I have not 
yet succeeded in raising a better. It sel- 
dom, however, yields above twenty bolls 
an acre, of old Ross-shire measure, the 
peck being fifiy-six pounds. Though 
there are many sorts more productive, yet 
this potato keeping very long underthe man- 
agement already described, has brought it 
into very general use in this quarter. I 
have had young potatoes of this sort, of 
tolerable size, at my table along with tu- 
bers of the previous year. It ts ripe by 
the middle of September. During the two 
last seasons, the sets of potatoes decayed 
in many places. None of my own were 
affected, but some of my tenants lost large 
patches. I observed a wire-worm on some 
of the decayed sets, but whether this worm 
was the cause of the failure, or the failure 
of the sets induced the insect, from whose 
eggs the worm procceded, to Jay them on 
the set, Icould not ascertain. It of en hap- 
pens that effects are regarded as cause: in 
such matters. It is my practice to have 
the potatoes cut into sets, and spread out to 
dry during ten days or a fortnight before 
planting them. This serves to prevent 
risk of their rotting in the ground. But I 
have known sets of some varieties rot soon 
after the appearance of the plant above 
ground ; and others I have taken up sound 
when the crop was ripe. Thus it is clear 
that long keeping does not depend on the 
mode employed to preserve potatoes, but on 
the natural quality of a variety; and the 
varieties ought to be increased from seeds 
until the qualities I have enumerated are 
found in one, or at least the most important 
of them. It is the opinion of some that 
the productiveness of potatoes decreases by 
long cultivation. I doubt this, at least it 
has not occurred to my observation. If a 
variety be planted ona soil different from 
that in which it has succeeded, it may fail, 
and I have known this to happen. 

On the whole, I conceive that the object 
of the Society can be best attained by the 
recommendation to every one interested in 
the culture of potatoes, to raise new varie- 
ties from seeds. Seedlings rejected, I mean 
the second year’s produce, need not be 
thrown away, but given to cattle or pigs, 
so that the space occupied by the plants 
cannot be said to have been misapplied. 

Since the above notices were written, ex- 
tensive and accurate experiments have 
been made in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, in reference to the 
question, whether it is best to plant sets or 
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whole potatoes. I had long since found 
that ses were best. The first set of ex- 
pe-iments made seemed, however, in fa- 
vor of whole potatoes; but I pressed a re- 
petition, and also repeated the experiments 
myself, and the question has now been 
finally decided in favor of sets. It might 
perhaps be of use that a well prepared ab- 
stract of the papers in the Horticultural 
Transactions should be drawn out for the 
Quarteriy Journal.* A great deal of non- 
sense has been published about the re- 
markable failures of the potato crop in dif- 
ferent places. The thing is still a mystery, 
which may not be cleared up for sorae 
time. It appears that early planting gives 
heavier crops than late planting. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture—for June- 

ACCOUNT OF THE MODE OF PLANTING 
PRACTISED ON THE PROPERTY OF THE 
MERCHANT MAIDEN HOSPITAL OF EDIN- 
BURGH, IN THE NORTH EAST COAST OF 
SCOTLAND. BY MR. RODERICK GRAY, 
PETERHEAD. COMMUNiCATED BY RO- 
BERT JOHNSTON, ESQ. EDINBURGH. 


It is evident that, in fotmer times, a great 
extent of Buchan had been covered with 
wood—ihe remains of which. are found in 
great abunilance in the extensive mosses in 
that district. Remains of the following 
species most prevail, oak, e.m, birch, alder, 
and hazel ; no fir being found in these bogs. 

About ten miles from the coast, wood, 
to a moderate extent, has been reared, per 
haps past the memory of man; and, with- 
in the last thirty years, small clumps have 
been planted nearer to the sea with con- 
side.adle success, although the progress 
they make is very slow. 

Along the east coast of Buchan, es- 
pecially that part of it which lies flat and 

vry little elevated above the level of the 
sea, and projecting into the German Ocean, 
it has been generally supposed that wood 
cannot be reared with success. Many at- 
tempts have been made, which have ended 
in disappointment. More success now at- 
tends such experiments. 

To+32 app:ar to b2 th? cais23 which 
Operate against plantations on this coast. 
Exposure to the east and north-easterly 
blasts—the little elevation above the level 
of the sea, the saline particles of which are 
carried to a considerable distance, and rest 
upon and destroy the tender leaves of the 
young wood—in many situations the ferru- 
ginous incrustation between the soil and 
subsoil, provincially calied pan, varying in 
thickness from an eighth part of an inch to 
six inches, and, in some cases, to more 
than a fort, renders the roots of young 
trees sickly, which have not sufficient vigor 
to penetrate into the subsoil, which supplies 
their permanent nourishment—beforedrain- 
Ing was carried to its present extent young 


trees were injured by the mildews arising | 


from bogs. 

The following expedients appear calcu- 
latel to render less formidable the abovi 
causes, which operate against the rearing 
of plantations. Ist, To protect the plan 





*Such an abstract as is here alluded to could not be 
more acceptable to the Quarterly Journal than from 
the experienced pen of Sir George Mackenzie.—Eb. 
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tations from the seasblast by rearing a 
thickly planted belt of such trees and 
shrubs as are least liable to be injured by 
it,—such as willow, broom, furze, elder, 
sea-buckthorn, thorns, &c. 2d, ‘lo plant 
thick and to considerable extent, so as one 
part of the plantation may afford shelter to 
the other, and not to prune too early or too 
severely. 3d, To break the ferruginous 
pan by the trench-plough, when not attend- 
ed with too great expense. 4th, To fill 
up the plantation yearly during the first 
seven years wiih new plants where the old 
have failed. 

In the year 1830, the Governors of the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital of Edinburgh 
gave instructions for planting around the 
Castle of Ravenscraig and on the banks of 
the Ugie. The plantations consist of Scots 
fir, larch, ash, birch, sycamore, mountain- 
ash, elm, beech, and alder; all of which 
appear in a thriving state, and, having been 
planted chiefly from the seed-bed, have 
inade as much progress as could have rea- 
sonably been anticipated. 

At the same time, the Governors gave 
instructions for planting about fifty acres 
of the bills of Auchtigall and Collielaw.— 
These hills are of poor moorish soil, con- 
sisting of dead moss, gravel, and flint, 
resting on pan, and covered with heath and 
moss. ‘The subsoil is composed of gravel, 
intermixed with clav. ‘The ground was 
enclosed with earth-dyke and ditch, sown 
on the top with furze, which has thriven 
well. The trees planted were chiefly Scots 
Gr, larch, and spruce, with a small mixture 
of ash, birch, beech, alder, and oak. They 
were planted from the seed-bed with the 
diamond, dibble, at three feet apart. The 
plantation has been thrice filled up with 
young plants. The firs have succeeded as 
vet very well. The ash and beech have 
failed the most. The alder, birch, and oak, 
especially the birch, look healihy where 
the roots have reached the subsoil. The 
beech appears to thrive where the ground 
had been previously prepared by breaking 
the pan. Transplanted trees did not suc- 
ceed so well as the seedlings, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of being brought from a 
rich to a poor soil. 

If the plantation on these hills shall ul- 
timately succeed, which its present appear 
ance gives reason to expect, there can then 
remain no doubt that many parts of Bu- 
chan may be planted with great benefit to 
the adjoining lands,—affording shelter— 
meliorating the climate, and beautifying 
a district excelling in grain, grass, and cat- 
tle, but wanting woodland. 

There is no doubt that if, instead of the 
diamond-dibble, the «ommon spade were 
used in slit-planting, and the mattock also 
taken to break the pan below the slit, larger 
plants might be planted with certainty of 
taking root. I have observed that, how-| 
ever careful the planters were in planting 
with the diamond-dibble, many plants never 
‘ook root in the soil, owing either to their 
not having been put deep enough into it, of 
the roots having been doubled up introdu- 
cing them into the ground, the root as well| 
is the top of the plant become thus exposed | 
to the action of the atmosphere. The ex- 
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20s. per acre. For this reason, I made 
an arrangement for filling up the plantations 
with the spade by slit-spliting, under theim- 
mediate inspection of the Hospital’s hed- 
ger, Thomas Donaldson. In this way, 
114,500 plants have been put into the 
ground, being rather more than 2800 to the 
Scots acre,—consisting of Scots fir, spruce, 
alder, and birch, part of which were seed- 
lings, and part one, two, and three years 
transplanted. The ground is now very 
closely planted, and 1 do not anticipate that 
it will require again to be filled up except in 
very particular situations. 

The progress made by the young trees 
last summer was; on the whole satisfactory. 
Some of them attained inches—some 
from an inch to a foot, while others merely 
keptalive. This, believe,is whattakes place 
in plantations in moor ground in mo t situ- 
ations. It would be im, ossible for me to 
form a decided opinion of the ultimate re- 
sult, but, in the mean time, it is cheering 40 
observe that the plantations are equal to 
others of the same age in more favorable 
soil and climate. I had formed an opinion 
that, before planting, it would have been of 
ue to have burnt the dead moss and heath. 
The planter was of a different opinion, and 
thought tat the heath and moss hillocks 
would afford shelter to the young plints 
and certainly where the plants have derived 
shelter from the heath or hillocks of moss, 
they have thriven bettter than where ex. 
posed. But where the moss and heath had 
been accidentally burnt, the young wood 
has made much greater progress than any 
where else. I have this spring (1836) 
trench-ploughed, fallowed, dunged, limed, 
and planted a belt at the Blackhill, chiefly 
with the different varieties of hard wood 
trees, ofas many sorts as I could easily get, 
in order to answer the descriptions best cal- 
culated to thrive in the soil and situation. 

Peterhead, 25th April, 1836. 
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If the winter quarter was remarkable for 
variety, the spring one has been no less ‘so 
for uniformity of cold and chilly weather, 
arising, in great measure, no doubt, from 
the continued influence on the air of the 
great quantity of snow which had fallen 
among the mountains, a quantity only ex- 
ceeded by the fall of 1823. . The chilling 
air has, in consequence, much retarded 
vegetation. Indeed, it has been asserted, 
that field operations have not been so back- 
ward in any spring since 1817; but there 
is no need of taking so distant a retrospec- 
tive view as 1817 for a late spring, for in 
1823 the snow had to be ploughed around 
the margin of fields in the middle of April, 
to perinit the ploughing of lea. The heavy 
fall of snow in the mountains has caused 
the destruction of many thousands of 
sheep. It is stated that one-fifth of lambs 
and one-fourth of ewes and hogs of some 
large flocks have perished. Such a fear- 
fnl statennent excites the most serious ap- 
prehensions of the propriety of the present 
winter management of mountain flocks.— 
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Some years ago it was a customary prac- 
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tice in winter to bring sheep from the| 
mountains to rough pastures in the low-| 
lands. The practice imposed much travel 
on the sheep, and, owing to the mild win- 
ters for years past, it has been relinquished, 
But when the objectionable practice was 
abandoned, provision should have been 
made for the safety of the flock in the re- 
currence of severe winters. Now, the use 
of bone-dust in raising turnips presents, we 
conceive, « ready help in tume of need.— 
There is not a store farin which presents 
not a favorable spot whereon turnips might 
be easily raised; and were a two-course 
rotation of turnip and a white crop to be 
regularly practised on such a farm, a large 
breadih of turnips might be obtained every 
year on a limited extent of ground. Such 
a rotation of cropping would be quite le- 
gitimate on the arable portion of a store 
farm, for there the white crop would never 
require to be sown down with grass, the 
natural grasses amply supplying all the 
requisite hay. A ring fence of whin would 
protect the turnip, corn, and hay from de-| 
predation by cattle and sheep On the 9th| 
May the sky cleared up, and the sun shone| 
with power and splendor. His heat quick- 
ly melted the cerements of the leaf buds, 
and liberated into open day myriads of 
leaves to clothe the trees with every hue 
of delicate vernal green: realizing the de- 
scriptions given of the sudden but enchant- 
ing transition from winter to summer in 
Lapland. Ever since, to the last day of 
the month, the sun has run his daily couse 
in a cloudless sky, and favored us with one 
of the most beautiful Mays ever enjoyed by 
hushandmen. The annular eclipse of the 
sun on the 15th, was there ore “ very visi- 
ble to be seen,” as we heard a shepherd ex- 
press himself. The effects of the said 
eclipse, we confess disappointed us. Phi-| 
losophers foretold us that the sky would Le| 
so dark as to induce the cocks and hens to 
go to roost, and the birds to their nests, as if 
flelged birds ever sleep in their nests — 
Now, we saw the swallows and the rooks 
soaring it alofi, and contemplated as little 
going to bed, as any biped on earth. 

Rain was much wanted, particularly for 
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which have become hard and crusty, it 
looks sickly, and is thin on the ground for 
want of tilerimg. Under any circumsetan- 
ces, we conceive, that wheat must now be 
deficient on clay lands. It is supposed that 
about one-fifth less is sown this season. It 
must, however, be held in remembrance 
that wheat has always a sickly appear- 
ance at this season, and that a short crop 
of good quality is better than a bulky one 
of inferior. Oats generally have received 
a favorable bed, but, as yet, do not bear a 
flattering aspect. Barley is now all sown 
On wet lands the sowing has been much 
delayed. Its braird promises much. Net- 
ther peas nor beans got a favorable bed, 
and, in consequence, are thin, and, in some 
places, even shy to look out of the ground. 

The demand for all kinds of stock increas- 
es, and prices, as will be seen by the tables 
of butcher meat, have continued to advance 
since the date of last report. ‘The export 
ation of live-stock and dead meat from Scot- 
land to London, by steam, now constitutes 
a great trade. From Inverness, Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Dundee, Edinburgh, Leith, and 
Burwick-on-T weed, steamets of large class 
ply, or are about to ply, to London with an- 
inal produce. In all probability, wool will 
again realize good prices, and if the great 
sacrifice of sheep in the hills is taken into 
consideration, we should anticipate extra- 
ordinary prices this season. At present 
there are strange fluctuations in the wool- 
market, occasioned, no doubt by specula- 
tors; but fariners should know their own 
interest better than to be deceived with 
such flimsey devices to entrap them to dis- 
pose of their wool at lower prices than they 
received in the last two years. 

‘The Cominittee appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the state of 
Agriculiure, tas already published two 
large volumes of evidence. What recom- 
mendations its report will contain, we can- 
not anticipate from the evidence. But we 
confess we have misgivings of any benefit 
which agriculture will derive from this 
cuinmittee, constituted, as it evidently was, 
with particular materials. In the time and 
ioanner of forming the committee, Minis- 





the gardens, but as long as the decide! cold 
easterly winds continued there was no 
rain, and but little dew, nor did any mist 
spread itself over the country from the sea. 
June brought rain, and for four days mild- 
ness and moisture promoted vege!ation.—| 
Since the 5th, the wind has veered to the! 
north, accompanied with chilling cold, stor- 
miness, and the aurora borealis, not unlike 
June of last year. Without or with rain 
the hay crop must be short, the young gras 
being very backward, and alihough the 
grass was thickiy planted in the winter, it! 
now looks thin, and where ‘obliged to be| 
eaten, already appears as if burnt up with 
severe drought. ‘I'his scorched appearance| 
after being eaten, has probably been super- 
induced by dry frosty air at niet, and ho 

sunshine throigh ths day. The prospec: | 
of suuiner pisture is thus very discoura- 

ging. Good grass parks in favored situa 

tions have, in consequence, let at exhorbit 

antly high prics3s--as much as L.24 pe 

Scotch acre. Young wheat looks pretty 














well upon kindly soils, but on clay lands! 


ters, very unhandsoinely, in our opinion, 
give the Marquis of Chandos the go-by. 
‘he Marquis was entitled to form the cor- 
mittee, which he eatly requested to inquire 
into the alleged distress of farmers, if gran- 
ted at all, as he chose ; his high character 
deing at all times a sufficient guarantee to 
the country, that any committee formed by 
him wonld act fairly and honorably. 
Among the expedients afloat for the re- 
lief of agriculturists, we observe the prof- 
fered assistance of a coimpany to advance 
noney to firmers on deposites of grain, the 
sash advanced being of course much below 
he value of the deposite This must be a 
:p cies of pawning; and the lenders of 
inoney in this case, must have for their ob- 
jret the acquisition of large profits, like 
pawnbrokers in every other case. To 
raise money by pawn may suit the des- 
orate circumstances of despairing men, 
jut surely the eondition of farmers ts not 
yet so desperate as to drive them into 
30 ignoble a barter. Will the exchange 
of valuable grain for less valuable cas! 





doubtful struggle. 
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amend the condition of the farmer? Will 
the grain deposited in ano‘her man’s store 
at half its value, support the credit of the 
farmer ina higher degree than the same 
grain left on his own premises at its full 
value ? Besides, how is the deposited grain 
to be afierwards identified on redemption ? 
In truth, the scheme is so delusive in all 
its aspects, that we sincerely lope our ag- 
ricultural friends will shun it as they should 
always shun the disreputable practice of 
pawning, alihough it should be presented 
to them in the most alluring form. A 
small cash-account, secwed through the 
credit of a friend or friends, at a liberal 
| bank established on the principles and con- 
‘ducted with the prudence of the Scottish 
| Banking Companies, will relieve temporary 
embarrassments and afford a lasting source 
of replenishment. 

A company for refining sugar from su- 
gar-beet, holds out flattering allurements to 
farmers to grow the sugar-beet. Thre is 
no question that, were a steady market 
open for it, the cultivation of the sugar- 
beet would repay the farmer better than 
some of the crops which occupy his atten- 
tion at present; but he would require, in 
the first instance, to be satisfied that such 
a market would likely become permanent, 
ere he would be induced to change the 
crops usually cultivated in rotation. B - 
fore such a company can survive, it must 
be able to present sugar of the same quality, 
and at not a higher price, than that ob- 
tained from our sugar colonies. The anti- 
cipation, that a company could supply beet- 
sugar on such terms certainly augurs very 
unfavorably of the productive powers of 
the West India Islands, afier the expiry of 
the apprenticeship system in 1840. 

Railroads every where pressed upon the 
landed interest as profitable speculations. 
Whether they shall be profitable specula- 
tions, depends on many circumstances with 
which the landed interest have no concern. 
That railroads in all circumstances must be 
beneficial to agriculture, admits of question. 
‘The present mania for their universal con- 
struction very much resembles the mania 
for mining gold and silver in America in 
1825, only that the capital required for 
railroads must be spent within the country, 
and not thrown away among outlandish 
savages. ‘I'his is a redecming quality in 
the present mania for railroads. 

Afier much opposition, Islington market 
for the sale of live-stock has been opened to 
the public. Breeders of live-stock are infi- 
ni‘ely obliged to the public spirit and forti- 
tude of its owner, Mr. Perkins, for having 
sO patriotically risked a large capital ina 
He has now in a great 
|meacure, gained his point in the establish- 
iment of a market, and the number of stock 
is increasing in it daily; and although 
much ‘opposition, arising from resentment, 
prejndice, and a sense of defeat, will yet 
have to be overcome, before Islington mar- 
ket shall present the interesting spec‘acle 
iwhich it is capable of presenting—-yet it is 
lin the power of the owners of the stock 
themselves to overcome these obstacles by 
simply studying their own interest. It 1s 
without question, the interest of those who 
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have them well-cared for before,'at, and after 
the period of sale—cared for not only by 
ease and comfort in accommodation, but by 
refreshments continually at coimmand—- 
Co.npare these circumstances as they exist 
in Smithfield with Islington. In the latter 
is every thing to renler the situation com- 
fortable to man and beast; in the former, 
every thing to render man and beast miser- 
able It is in the power of every owner of 
stock who desires to send thei to Londun 
market, to bestow those coimforts on them, 
by simply directing his salesinan to dispose 
of his stock at Islington market, and at Is- 
lington market only on pain of dismissal, 
and such a co:nmand will insure punctual 
obedience. 

We recommend to the attention of liter- 
ary agriculturists a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Future Prospects of the British Peo- 
ple,” by the author of that important sta- 
tistical work, “The State of the Nation,” 
in which many erroneous and vague opin- 
ions afloat at present on the condition of 
the farmer, are put right by reference to 
undoubted and recorded facts. Mr. Black- 
er’s book on “ The Clains of the Landed 
Interest to Legislative Protection,” also de- 
serves careful perusal by the landed pro- 
prietor and farmer. ‘l'here is more sound 
political economy to be found in its few pa- 
ges than in many volumes of delusive so- 
phisms, with the high sounding titles of 
priciples of political economy, which have 
of late years been written more in support 
of ceitain preconceived theories, than the 
investigation of truth. 

In Old Bells Weekly Messenger of the 
23d May, we observed the following para- 
graph: “In East Sussex soine of the prin- 
cipal farmers on the 18th joined in a half 
crown annual subscription for purchasing 
‘ The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and 
‘Prize Essays and Transactions of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland,’ to 
be deposited at a circulating library in the 
town of Lewes, to be then delivered on the 
market days to the subsciibers in the order 
of their subscriptions ; and to the naines of 
these farmers are added those of large 
landed proprietors and clergy, in hopes this 
inquiry into the plans which have cau-ed 
agriculture so to flourish in North Britain, 
that the bleak north supplies a large p:o- 
portion of the fatted meat now sold in Lon- 
don; and that agriculture in South Brit- 
ain may rise from the depressed state which 
has made it petition for legislative relief.” 
We trust the farmers of other counties in 
England will follow the good example thus 
set them by those of Sussex. In the pre- 
ceding volumes of this Journal will be 
found practical essays illustrative of almost 
every subject of farm management, and 
figures of every improved implement of hus- 
bandry used in this country. In the 
Transactions are accounts of many im- 
provements made by proprietors and farm- 
ers throughout the country, with the costs 
particularised. We do not assert that 
every practice in the husbandry of Scot- 
land is applicable to the soil and climate of 
England ; but it is evident that that prac 
tice which is safe in the poor soil and bad 
climate of Scotland, may confidently be 
pursued in the good land and much finer 
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climate of England. Let the experiment 
of Scotch farming be fairly tried in Eng- 
land, in any of the southern or midlan 
counties, and success will assuredly be th: 
result. The ruling principles of Scotch 
farming, are economy and skill—skill i. | 
adapting the culture to the soil and siina-| 
‘ion, and economy in arriving at iis com 
pletion with the Jeast labor. What wore} 
is requisiie “to make the wilderness tu| 
blossoin as the rose?” ‘The will. Book | 
farming, we know, is notin favour wiih far-| 
mers, Otherwise we should find adinittance 
into every farmer’s library, and every far- 
mer has a library. But although we 
know, and therefore adinit, that no man 
can be made a farmer by a book, we can- 
not admit that the best farmer may not at 
atime find useful hints ina book. The 
best fariner cannot know every article of| 
practice which is followed in every part of 
the country, and as most practices are dis- 
covered by what is called chance or acct- 
dent, it is clear that the discovery cannot 
generally be made known until it is dis- 
seininated abroad. A farmer who travels 
appreciates the information which he re- 
ceives in conversations wiih farmers, and 
by observation of field-labor. Such a far- 
mer possesses advantages over him who 
always remains at home, that is, within| 
the circle of his markets. Now the objec: 
of an aguicultural book, and particularly of 
an agricaltural periodical work, is at stated 
times to carry hints, suggestions, and dis-| 
coveries, Important or uniunportant, to the; 
home of the farmer, that Le who loves to} 
siay at home may possess the iudvantages 
of him who travels at tines abroad, and 
that he who travels abroad may compare| 
what he has seen with what he reads, and| 
decide what practice is the best suited to 
his particular purpose; or perhaps when 
comparing the hints of others, he may} 
huinself discover a practice superior to them | 
all. In this manner a good agricultural) 
periodical work is the means of dissemina- 
ting through the country practices which 
would be confined tu the district which 
gave thein buth. Its principal aim should 
be \o be a good work, that is replete with} 
suggestions of good sense, and with con- 
firmations of experience. ‘The collection 
and presentation of these desiderata is at-| 























‘unless the labor is appreciated and encour- 
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tended with much trouble and expense, and 





aged——and hitherto it has not been appre- 
ciated and cnecouraged as it ought——it is 
impossible to use means to collect the most 
valuable kind of information for prensenta- 
lion. 





RECLAIMING WASTE LANDS. 
When we look about us in different parts 
of the State, we cannot help being strick 
with the amount of waste lands on every 
side. These appear in the shape of pas- 
tures grown up to bushes—in the form of 
swamps full of alders and birches, and in 
bog land which would bear excellent grass 
if the moss and the hardhacks were des- 
troyed. Many, who underiake to redeem 
some their Jands do it but partially, and as | 
a cousequence of not going thorough, have| 








it to do over again every year or two.—For 
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instance, we know a man who has mowed 
or cut down his alders four or five times, 
ind they as often sprung up, and soon gave 
hi:in another crop. A better way to man- 
age this kind of growth is to pull them out 
‘xy the roots, by means of ox labor. “A 
chain put round them near the roots, and 
so fastened as to form a noose which will 
slip up when p .lled upor, and a hand to 
bend the tops over the contrary way from 
which the oxen pull, will eject them ‘root 
and branch. ‘They will never start again. 
Another method is to have a large stout 
iron hook made for the purpose; an eye 
may be made at one end into which to fas- 
‘ten the chain. This may be hooked into 
the roots, and thus they may be twitched 
out with ease and despatch. A yoke of 
oxen and a couple of hands will clear up, 
and most effectually too, a goodly piece in 
a day. Inregard to bogs—after they have 
been ditched in a proper manner so as to’ 
make them sufficiently dry—the application 
of fire in the spring, will in a few years ef- 
fectually clear off such foul stuff as encum- 
ber them, and hinder the growth of better 
productions. In this way much of the 
waste lands which now disfigure the face 
of the State, and are comparatively useless, 
may be rendered s.nooth and profitable in 
a short space of time.—[ Maine Farmer. 


PLoucuine By stEAM.—The following 
s from a late English paper :— 

“Some experiments were tried on Fri- 
day week at Red Moss, near Bolton, in this 
county, in the presence of Mr. Handley, 
M. P. Lincolnshire, Mr. Chapman, M. P. 
for Westmeath, Mr. Smith of Deanston, 
and other men interested in agriculture, 
with a complete and very powertul steam 
plough, constructed by Mr. Heathcorn, M. 
P. for Tiverton. About six acres of raw 
moss were turned up in a few hours, and 
turned up in a most extraordinary style; 
sods eighteen inches in breadth, and nine 
inches in thickness being cut from the fur- 
row, and completely reversed in position, 
the upper surface of the sod being placed 
exactly where the surface had been before. 
Che possibility of ploughing; by steam has 
thus been established, though, as the em- 
ployment of the steam-plough, in prefer- 
ence to one drawn by horses, will depend 
on the comparative cost of the two powers, 
and on that of the implements used, and as 
there are not it present a y sufficient data 
for judging what the difference of the cost 
will be, it is not possible to say how far 
steam is likely to be applied to this depart- 
ment of agriculture. The plough of Mr. 
Heathcote, though a very powerful machine, 
appears to us to be much too complex and 
costly for common agricultural purposes, 
thouzh we have little doubt that it might be 
used not only with effect, but advantage; in 
reclaiming large portions of moss land— 
such as the bovs of Ireland. Indeed, it is 
the opinion of Mr. Heathcote himself, that 
it would not at present answer to employ it 
in reclaiming a smaller portion of bog than 
1590 or 2000 acres, though it may proba- 
bly be cheapened and simplified, so as to 
make it ultimately‘useful ona smaller scale.” 
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From the Biiuivh Farmers’ Magazine. 
HISTORY OF THE NUTMEG. 


The tree called myristicha moschala by 
botanists, grows mauraily mi a group vi 
islaads lorutiy &@ part o1 tue sabuluccils, 
cailed the isies vi Vanda, wm the hidiau 
Archipelago: a cluster wiicn 
have veeu thrown up by the sea im sume 
volcanic eifurt, as Where 1s LOW Upon une oI 
them, nained Gunung Api, a voicano, cou 
stantly euuttia, simvke, aad of en famed. 
The frst island, Bunda Nic.a, is the chiei 
settlement, and Coutains two forts: its har- 
bor is spacious, but ditliculi of access. ‘ihe 
second is Banda Lantoir: the third and 
fourth in importance are Puloway and Pulo- 
vun. ‘hese fourislands were the only places 
where the cultivation of the nutmeg was al- 
lowed by the Dutch, but there are several 
others under the same government. What 
these isiands produce in superfluities, they 
wantin necessaries. The soil is a rich 
black mould, but it produces no corn, the 
natives subsisting clivily upon sags. The 
nutmeg tree yrows like a pear tree in form 
and size; its leaf resembles that of the 
laurel. being of a bright gre. n color on the 
upper suriace, and grayish underneath: 
when bruised, it diffuses an aromatic per- 
funne. ‘The flowers are white, sinall and 
scentless. ‘I'he truit is similar to a wal 
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nutin form, but more fleshy and full of 


juice. The external pulp dries up toa 
crust of a deep yellow color, which, open- 
ing at one side, discloses a meimbraneous 
coat of a beautiful red tint, known to us by 
the name of mace, which lies immediately 
over the thin and brittle shell of the nutineg. 
This is the time to gather the fruit; if lett 
Jonger on the tree, the mace would get 
Joose, and the nutmeg would lose that vil, 
which preserves it, and which is one o. the 
great excellences of the fruit. ‘lhe nut- 
megs, which are gathered before they are 
pertectly ripe, are preserved in vinegar or 
sugar. The tree yields three crops anoual- 
ly, the first in April, which is the best, the 
second in August, and the third in Decem- 
ber, yet the fruit requires nine months to 
ripen it: thus the tree is constantly bearing 
flowers and fruit at the saine time. Alter 
the fruit is gathered, the outer covering is 
stripped off, and the mace being careltully 
separated irom the kernel, is laid in the sun 
todry. The nuts require more prep iration; 
they are spread upon hurdles, and dried for 
six weeks, before a slow firc, in sheds 
erected for the purpose. After this they 
are separated from the shell and thrown into 
a strong mixture of lime and water, which 
id‘a necessary precaution to preserve them 
from worms: with the same inteation the 
mace is sprinkled with salt water. After 
this process, the fruit is cleaned, and 
packed up for exportation. 

It appears, from experience, that only 
one-third of the nutmeg trees bear fruit, but 
this cannot be discovered until the twelfth or 
fourteenth year of their growth ; therefore, 
thep must not be cut down at an earlier age. 
The fruit-bearing property is of short dura- 
“tion, as the tree will yield only from the 
twelfth to the twentiety year, and generally 
perishes at the age of twenty-four years.— 
The nutmeg tree delights in a damp soil, 


overgrown with weeds; and even shaded 
with large trees, provided it be not stifled 
vith thea. Unde: the sh Iter of the can- 
nariua commune (7?) it thrives very well. 
ind bears the cold oi the tops of the inoun- 
ains. The truit differ in quality according 
to the age of the tree, the suil, and the 
nethod of culture. The round nutirreg is 


they are speciiically the same. It ought to 
be iresh, moist, heavy, of a good scent, and 
an agreeabl., though bitter flavor, and it 
should yield an oily juice when pricked.— 
The is'ands are divided intu a number of 
plantations, under the management of a 
mixed race of Europeans and Indians.— 
The Dutch made use of many illiberal 
means to secure to themselves the exclu- 
sive possession of these valuable produc- 
tions; many trees they destroyed, reserving 
only sufficient to produce a certain quantity 
of nutmegs; but finding the climate of 








Banda very unhealthy, and that a great 


inuiuber of their servants fell victims to it, 


they attempted to transfer the culture of 
this spice to Amboyna; these experiments 
have, however, proved unsuccessful. 

In 1774, the English navigator, Forrest, 
found in a small island near New Guinea, 
called Manaswary, a nutmeg tree, the fruit 
of which was of an oblong shape, but well 
flavored. This enterprising man plucked 
up about a hundred stems of the tree, and 
slanted them in 1776, on the island of Bun- 
woot, which had just been ceded to him for 
the East India Company, by the Sultan of 
Mindanao. Bunwoot is situated to the 
north east of Borneo, and is a healthy spot, 
covered with beautiful trees. 

Libilliadiere also found the nutmeg tree 
upon the little island of Cocos, near the 
northern extremity of New Ireland. The 
fruit, when he saw it, was unripe, and of an 
oblong form. The island is covered with 
evergroen trees, among which the Barring- 
tonia speciosa is conspicuous. It extends 
its branches laden with flowers horizontally 
a great way over the sea.* ‘There are few 
cocoa-nut trees, but many figs of different 
kinds. Fruits of several species of the 
screw pine, of the Barringtonia, and of the 
Heritiera, which trees stretched _ their 
branches and even their trunks, in a very 
remarka le manner over the sea. It is 
thus, no doubt, that the seeds of plants are 
conveyed trom one island to another with- 
out the assistance of man. Where there are 
no rills to carry fruits to the sea, the want of 
moisture prompts these trees to bend over 
the ocean, and obtain from its evaporation 
the nourishment they require. 

The principal of the Molucca islands 
are Amboyna, noted for the cultivation of| 
the clove-tree ; to which may be added 
Ceram, Ternate, Tidore, and Batchean.— 
Ceram is a large island to the north of 
Amboyna. Several chains of mountains 
run parallel to each other in a direction from 
east to west, and separated by fertile vallies 
containing luxuriantvegetation. In ancient 
times the peninsula of Hoewamochel pro- 
duced large quantities of nutmegs, but the 
trees were extirpated by the Dutch about 





*This circumstance is remarked by every voyager 


prelerz d to that which is ublung, though); 


the year 1697. At present it is covered 
with sago trees (cycas circinales.) The 
|wood usually called Amboyna, and the Sal- 
|muni, both of which are exported from Am- 
‘/boyna ior the purposes of ornamental cabi- 
janet work, are musty the productions of 
|Ceram. Along the shores of ttis island, 
| uncommonly fine shells are feund. 
| ‘Pernats ts ouly about tweuty-lour miles 
jin circumference. Larger nutmegs are 
(found on it than any procured at Banda: 
‘but tie culture of them is discoatinued. 
‘Tidore, the next of these islands, lies 
to the south of Ternate, and, like that 
jisland, is mountaigous, and well watered 
by streams from peaks which are genera's 
ly capped with clouds. In !521, Juan 
Carvallo, one of the surviving companions 
of Magellan, arrived at ‘Tidore, where he 
was well received, and allowed to load 
two ships with spices fur Spain. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards after this traded 
ito the island. In 1579, Drake arrived 
‘there and began to gather spices without 
having permissiun from the king, who 
| was at first greatly incensed, but was af- 
\terwards appeased by presents. The in. 
habitants of a'] these islands are Malays. 
“The Cuisese la.ding upon the Moluc. 
cas were the first discoverers of the clove 
and nutmeg. These new acquisitions 
were soon admired all over India, whence 
they were conveyed to Persia and Euroye. 
The Arabians repaired to the islands but 
were driven out by the Portuguese, who, 
in theirturn, yielded to the Dutch in the 
year 1621. After being alternately inthe 
possession of their conquerors and the 
English, they were finally taken p»ssea- 
sivo. of by the latter in 1810. If have 
uamed those of the Moluccas only which 
are noted for their spices. Among the 
numerous small islands comprehended | ne 
der the same povernment, are severai pro- 
ducing various articles of exporiation. 
When we reflect upon such productions 
of nature as those of which [ am treating, 
we must admire the bennficence of the 
Almighty, in having provided us with the 
meaus of varying, according to our par- 
ticular taste, the favor of the food neces. 
sary to our sustenance ;: how much more 
grateful ought we to be for those higher 
blessings of intelligence and industry, 
without which the treasures of the east 
would have remained confined to the dis. 
tant spots where they grow. We import 
from these and other lands, luxuries, 
which by constant use almost become te- 
cessaries to us: we oughi at least to be- 
stow ia return, the blessings and virtues 
of civilization, Many Europeans have 
and are attempting this, but it is tobe 
feared that, until by some great revolution 
in the moral world, the degrading traffic 
in slaves be entirely abolished, civilization 
will make but slow progress in the three 
quarters of the world thus disgraced.— 
We are assured that the “knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea,” and although we 
shall not see that period, we must trust 
that it will arrive; and that then the gen- 
ile Hindoo and the savage Malay, shall 
be united in the bonds of Christian peace 














pas ing through among these islands. 





and brotherly love.—[Mag. of D. E.] 
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From the Journal of the American Institute: 
INFORMATION TO PERSONS HAVING BUSI- 


NESS TO TRANSACT AT THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


All former acts are repealed by the act} 
passed 4th July, 1836. 
“ Patents are granted for any new and 


useful art, machine, manufacture or compo- |). ” 
a », + || plicable to them. 
sition of matter, or any new and useful in-' 


provement on any art, machine, manufac-! 


ture or composition of mitter, not known 
or used by others before his or their dis- 
covery or invention thereof, and not at the 
time of his application for a patent in public 
use, or on sale with his or their consent 
or allowance, as the inventor or discoverer.” | 

The term for which a patent is granted! 
is fourteen years ; but may, under certain, 
circumstances, be renewed for seven years, 
as hereinafter mentioned. 

Patents are granted to citizens of the 
United States, to aliens who shall have 
been resident in the United States one) 
year next preceding, and shall have made, 
oath of their intention to become citizens| 
thereof, and also to foreigners who are in-| 
ventors or discoverers. 

A patent may be taken out by the in- 
ventor in a foreign c ountry without affect- 
ing his right to a patent here, if the patent 
is not delayed in this country longer than 
six months froin the time of taking it out 
abroad ; and any publicity in consequence 
of such toreign patent does not affect his 
right to a patent in the United States. A 
patent is not granted upon introduction of a 
new invention from a foreign country, un-| 
less the person who introduced it be the in- 
ventor or discoverer. If an alien neglects to 
put and continue on sale the invention in the, 
United States, to the public, on reasonable | 
terms, for eighteen months, the patentee: 
loses all benefit of the patent. 

Joint inventors are entitled toa joint pa- 
tent, but neither can claim one sep: rately. 

An inventor cannot assign his right be-| 
fore a patent is obtained, so as to , enable| 
the assignee to take out a patent in his own! 
name. 

The assigninent of a patent may be the! 
whole or undivided part, ‘by any instru-| 
inent in writing.” All assignments, and. 
also the grant or conveyance, of the use of 
the patent in any town, county, or State, or 
limited district, must be recorded in the; 
patent office within thice months from the! 
date of the same; for which record the) 
grantee or assignee must pay three dollars! 
to the patent office. 

All applications pending on the 4th July,| 
1836, (the time cf passing the said act,)| 
on which the duty of thirty dollars has} 
been paid, will be considered as presented] 
under the new act, and will not require a| 
new petition. In all other cases the papers 
will be retutned for correction with this cir- 
cular explanatory. 

“In case of the decease of an inventor, 
before he has obtained a patent for his in- 
vention, the right of applying for, and ob- 
taining, such patent. shall devolve on the 
adesialewator or executor of such person, 
in trust for the heirs at law of the de- 
ceased, if he shall have died intestate ; 








but‘if otherwise, then in trust for his devi-| 





sees, in as full and ample manner, and un- 
der the same conditions, limititations, and 
restrictions as the same was held, ur might 
have been claimed or enjoyed, by such 
person ia his or her lifetime; and when 
Japplication for a pate:t shu!l be made by 
such legal representatives, the oath or 
affirmation shall be so varied as to be ap- 


The patent office will be open for exam- 
nation during office hours, and applicanis 
can personally, or by atiorney, satisfy them- 
selves, on inspection of models and speci- 
fications, of the expediency of filing an 
application for a patent. 

All fees received are paid into the trea- 
sury, and constitute a fund to defray the 
expenses of the office: hence the law has 
'|required the payment of the patent fee be- 
fore the application is considered; two 
'|thirds of which fee is refunded on with- 
drawing the petition. 

It has hitherto been the practice for in- 
ventors to send a description of their in- 
ventions to the office, aad inquire whether 
there is any thing like it, and whether a pa- 
i|tent canbe had. As the law does not pro- 
| vide for the examination of descriptions of 
new inventions, except upon application for 
a patent, no notice can be taken of such 
inquiries. 

On the application for a Patent. 


No application will be considered until 
the fee for the patent is paid. 

The application for a patent must be 
made by petition to the commissioner of 
potents, signifying a desire of obtaining an 
exclusive property in the invention or dis- 
covery, and praying that a patent may be 
granted therefor, as in the torm annexed 
hereto, which petition should be signed by 
the inventor. 

Description of Specification. 

“Before any inventor shall receive a 
patent for any such new invention or dis- 
covery, he shall deliver a written descrip- 
tion of his invention or discovery, a1.d of 
the manner and process of making, con- 
|structing, using, and compounding the 
same, in such full, clear, and exact terms, 
avoiding unnecessary prolixity, as to ena- 
ble any person skilled in the art or sci- 
ence to which it appertains, or with which it 
is most nearly connected, to make, con- 
struct, compound, and use the same; and 
in case of any machine, he shall fully ex- 
plain the principle, and the several modes 
in which he has contemplated the applica- 
tion of that principle, or character by which 
it may be distinguished from other inven- 
tions; and shell particularly specify and 
point out the part, improvement, or com- 
bination, which he claims as his own inven- 
tion or discovery.” 

It is recommended in all cases where the 
machine or improvement is complicated, to 
frame the specification with reference to 
the drawings. 

A defective description or specification 
may be amended any time before issuing 
the patent 

For a new Improvement. 


“Whenever the original patentee shall 
be desirous of adding the description and 
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ispecification of any new improvement of 
the original invention or discovery, which 
shall have been invented or discovered by 
him subsequent to the date of his patent, 
he may, like proceedings being had in all 
respects as in the case of original applica- 
tions, and en the payment of fifteen dollars, 
ag herein after mentioned, have the same 
annexed to the orignal description ard spe- 
cification; and the commissioner shall cer- 
tify, on the margin of such annexed descrip- 
tion and specification, the time of its being 
annexed and recarded; and the same shall 
thereafter have the same effect in law, to 
all intents and purposes, as though it had 
been embraced in the original description 
and specification.” 

“ Every inventor, before he can receive 
a patent, must make oath or affirmation, 
that he does verily believe that he is the 
original and first inventor or discoverer of 
the art, machine, manufacture, composition, 
or improvement, for which he solicits « 
patent, and that he does not know or be- 
lieve that the same was ever before known 
or used, and also of what country he is a 
citizen.” (See form annexed.) 

If the applicant be an alien, and have 
resided one year in the United States pre- 
ceding the application, and have given legat 
notice of his intention to become a citizer 
of the United States, he must make cath to 
these facta before he can claim a patent, 
for the same sum paid by a citizen. 

Of Drawings, and specimens of Ingredients, 

The Jaw requires, that “the applicant 
for a patent shall accompany his xpplica- 
tion with drawing or drawings, ana written 
references, when the nature of the case 
admits of drawings.” These drawing 
should be according to the rules of per- 
spective, and neatly executed; and such. 
parts as cannot be shown in perspective, 
must, if important, be represented in sec- 
tion or detail. When the specifications re- 
fer to the drawings, duplicates of them are 
required, as one must accompany the pa- 
itent when issued, as explanatory of it, and 
‘one must be kept on file in the office. 

The drawings must be signed by thr 
|patentee, and attested by two witnesses : 
inany d:awings have been transmitted wit)- 
out any name or references. 

Drawings are necessary, even though 
model be sent. 


Of Models. 


The law requires that the inventor shal! 
deliver a model of his invention or improve- 
ment when the same admits of a model. 
The model should be neatly made, and as 
small as a distinct representation of the 
machine or improvement, and its intended 
properties, will admit; and the name of the 
inventor should be printed upen or affixed 
to it, ina durable manner. Many models 
heve been forwarded without a name, and 
therefore lost or mislaid. 

Models must be forwarded at the ex- 
pense of the applicant. 

When the invention is of a “ a composi- 
tion of matter,” the law requires that the ap- 
plication be accompanied with specimens 
of the ingredients. and of the composition 
of matter, sufficient in quantity for the pur- 














pose of experiment. 
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Proceedings on applications for Patents, 
and on appeals from the deceision of the 
Commissioner. 

That on the filing of any such applica- 
tion, description, and specilication, and the! 
payment of the duty hereinafter previded,| 


the commissioner shell make, or cause to} 
be made, an examination of the alleged! 
new invention or discovery ; and if, on any! 
such examination, it shall not appear to the 
commissioner that the same had been in- 
vented or discovered by any other person| 
in this country, prior to the alleged inven-| 


tion or discovery thereof by the applicant, 
or that it had been patented or described in| 
any printed publication in this or any foreign 
country, or had been in public use or on 
sale, with the applicant’s consent or allow- 
ance, prior to the application, if the com- 
missioner shall deem it to be sufficien'ly 
useful and important, it shall be his duty 
to issue a patent therefor. But whenever, | 





on such examination, it shall appear to the| 
commissioner that the applicant was not 
the original and first inventor or discoverer! 
thereof, or that any part of that which is! 
claimed as new had before been invented! 
or discovered, or patented, or described in| 
any printed publication, in this or any 
foreign country, as aforesaid or that the de- 
scription is defective and insuflicient, set 
shell notify the applicant thereof, giving him 
briefly such information and references as 
may be useful in judging of the propriety 
of renewing his application, or of altering 
his specification, to embrace oniy that part 
of the invention or discovery which is new. 
In every snch case, if the applicant shall 
elect to withdraw his application, relinquish- 
ing his claim to the model, he shall be en- 
titled to receive back twenty dollars, part 
of the duty required by this act, on filing a 
notice in writIng of such election in the pa- 
tent office, a copy of which, certified by the 
commissioner, shall be a sufficient warrant 
to the treasurer for paying back to the said 
applicant the said sum of twenty dollars. — 
But if the applicant, in such case, shall 
persist in his claim for a patent, with or 
without any alteration of his specification, 
he shall be required to make oath or affir- 
mation anew, and in manner as aforesaid ; 
and if the specification and claim shall not 
hive beea so modified as, in the opinion of 

the commissioner, shall entitle the 

licant to a patent, he may, on ap- 

i, and upon request in writing, have the 

‘ision of a board of examiners, to be 
composed of three disinterested persons, 
*.ho shall be appointed for that purpose by 
the Secretary of State, one of whom, at 
least, to be selected, if practicable and con- 
venient, for his knowledge and skill in the 
particular art, manufacture, or branch of 
science to which the alleged invention ap- 
pertains, who shall be under oath or af: 
firmation for the faithful and impartial per- 
formance of the duty imposed upon them 
by said appointment. Said board shall be 
furnished with a certificate, in writing, of 
the opinion and decision of the commis- 
s‘oner, stating the particular gronnds of his 
objeetion, and the part or parts of the in- 
vention which he considers is not entitled 
to be patented. And the said board shall! 











give reasonable notice fo the applicant, as 
well as to the commissioner, of the time anc 
place of their meeting, that they may have 
an opportunity of furnishing them with 
such facts and evidence as they may deem 
necessary to a just decision ; and it shall 


i|be the duty of the commissioner to furnish 


to the buard of examiners such information 
as he may pessess relative to the matter 
under their consideration. And on an ex- 
amination and consideration of the matter 
by such board, it shall ke in their power, or 
of a majority of them, to reverse the decision 


\lof the commissioner, either in whole or in 


part; and their opinion being certified to 
the commissioner, he shall be governed 
thereby in the further proceedings to be had 
on such application: Provided however, 
That before a board shall be instituted in 
any such case the applieant sha!l pay to 
the credit of the treasurer, as provided in 
ninth section of this act, the sum of twenty 
five dollars ; and each of said persons so 


jappointed, shall be entitled to receive for 


his services, in each case, a sum pot ex- 


||ceeding ten dollars, to be determined and 


paid by the commissioner, out of any money 
in his hands, which shall be in full compen- 
sation to the persons who may be so ap. 
pointed, for their examination and certificate 
as aforesaid.” 

Re issue to correct a defective description. 


When the applicant wishes to cancel his 
old paten’, for a mistake or inadvertence, he 
should state the reasons in his application, 
and expressly surrender the old patent, 
which must be transmitted to the patent of- 
fice before a new patent will be issued.— 
Section thirteen enacts: ‘ That whenever 
any patent which has heretofore been 
gtanted, or which shall hereafter be granted, 
shall be inoperative or invalid, by reason of 
a defective or insufficient description or 
specification, or by reason of the paten‘ee 
claiming in his specification, as his own in- 
vention, more than he had or shall have a 
right to claim as new, if the error has, or 
shall have arisen by inadvertancy, or acci- 
dent, or mistake, and without any fraudu- 
lent or deceptive intention, it shall be law- 
ful for the couimissioner, upon the surren- 
der to him of such patent, and the payment 
of the further duty of fifteen dollars, to cause 
a new patent to be issued to the said inven- 
or, for the same invention, for the residue 
of the period then unexpired for which the 
original patent was granted, in accordance 
with the patentee’s corrected description 
and specification.” 

And in case of his death, or any assign- 
ment by him made of the original patent, a 
similar right shall vest in his executors, ad- 
ministrators, or assignees, and the patent, so 
reissued, together with the corrected de- 
scription and specification, shall have the 
same effect and operation in law, on the 
trial of all actions hereafter commenced fer 
causes subsequently accruing, as though 
the same had been originally filed in such 
corrected form before the issuing out of the 
original patent. 

Interfering Applications. 

*¢ Whenever an application shall be made 

for a patent, which in the opinion of the 





[Seri£Ber, 





commissioners, would interfere with any 
other patent for which an application may 
be pending, or with any unexpired patent 
which shall have been granted, it shall be 
the duty of the commissioner to give notice 
to such applicants, or patentees, as the case 
may be; and if either shall be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the commissioner on 
the question of priority of right or inven- 
tion, on a hearing thereof he may appeal 
from such decision, on the like terms and 
conditions as are provided in the case of ap- 








plications for inventions not new ; and the 
like proceedings shall be had to determine 
which, or whether either of the applications 
ig entitled to receive a patent, as prayed 
for.” 

Caveats. 

The law enacts, “that any citizen of the 
United States, or alien, who shall have 
been resident in the United States one year 
next preceding, and shall have inade oath 
of his inention to become a citizen thereof, 
who shall have invented any new aut, ina- 
chine, or improvement thercof,and shall de- 
-ire further time to nature the same, may,on 
paying to the credit of the treasury, in man- 
ner as provided in the ninth section of this 








act, the sum of twenty dollars, file in the 
patent office a caveat setting forth the de- 
sign and purpose thereof, and its principal 
and distinguishing characteristics, and 
praying protection of his right, till he shall 
have matured his invention: which sum 
of twenty dollars, in case the person filir g 
such caveat shall afterwards take outa 
patent for the invention therein mentioned, 
shall be considered a part of the sum here- 
in required forthe same. And such caveat 
sha!] be filed in the confidential archives of 
the office, and preserved in secrecy. And 
if application shall be made by any other 
person, within one year from tke time of 
filing such caveat, for a patent of any ine 
vention with which it may in any respect 
interfere, it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioner to deposite the description, speci- 
fications, drawings and model, in the confi- 
dential archieves of the office, and to give 
notice, by mail, to the person filling the ca- 
veat, of such application, who shall, with- 
in three months after receiving the notice, 
if he would avail himself of the benefit of 
his caveat, file his description, specifica- 
tions, drawings and model ; and if, in the 
opinion of the commissioner, the specifica- 
tions of claim interfere with each other, like 
proccedings may be had in all respects as 
are in this act provided in the case of in- 
terfering applications : provided, however, 
that no opinion or decision of any beard of 
examiners, under the provisions of this act, 
shall preclude any person interested in favor 
of or against the validity of any patent which 
has been, or may hcreafier be granted, from 
the right to contest the same in any judical 
court, in any action in which its validity may 
come in question.” 

Extension of the patent beyond the fourteen 

years. 

Section eightenn enacts: “ That when- 
ever any patentee of an invention or dis- 
covery shall desire an extension of his pa- 
tent beyond the term of its limitation, he 





may make application therefor, in writing, 
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to the commissioner of the patent office, 
setting forth the grounds thereof; and the 
commissioner shall, on the applicant’s pay- 
ing the sum of forty dollars to the credit of 
the treasury, as in the case of an original 
application for a patent, cause te be pub- 
lished, in one or more of the principal news- 
papers inthe city of Washington, and in 
such other p.per or papers as he may deem 
proper, published in the section of country 
most interested, adversely, to the extension 
of the patent, a notlce of such application, 
and of the time and place when and where 
the same will be considered, that any per- 
son may appear and show cause why the 
extension should not be granted. And the 
Secretary of State, the commissioner of the 
patent office, and the solicitor of the treas- 
ury, shall constitute a board to hear and 
decide upon the evidence produced before 
them, both for and against the extension, 
and shall sit for that purpose at the time and 
place designated in the published notice 
thereof. ‘The patentee shall furnish to said 
board a statement, in writing, under oath, 
of the ascertained value of the invention, 
and of his receipts and expenditures, suf- 
ficiently in detail to exhibit a true and faith- 
ful account cf loss and profit, in any manner 
accruing to him from and by reason of said 
iuvention. And if, upon hearing of the 
matter, it shall appear to the full and entire 
satisfaction of said board, having due re- 
gar.| to the public interest therein, that it is 
just ad proper that the term of the patent 
should be ex'ended, by reason of the paten- 
tee, without neglect or fault on his part, 
having failed to obtain, from the use and|| 
sale of his invention, a reasonable remune- | 
ration for the time, inzenuity and expense || 
bestowed upon the saine, and the introduc- | 
tion thereof into use, it shall be the duty of 

the commissioner to renew and extend the 
patent, by making a certificate thereon of; 
such extension, for the term of seven aan 
from and after the expiration of the first} 








and remit the certificate. 


oath of his intention to become 

a citizen 
[fa subject of the King of Great 

Britain 
All other foreigners 
On entering a caveat 
On entering an application for the 

decision of arbitrators, after 

notice from the commissioner 
that the patent is not new, or 
interferes with a pending appli- 
cation or caveat 

On extending a patent beyond the 
fourteen years 

For recording each assignment or 
transfer of patent 

For adding to a patent the speci- 
fication of a subsequent im- 
provement 
On surrender of old patent, and 
new issue for mistake or inad- 
vertence of patentee 

For copies of patents, ot any 
other paper on file, for each 

100 words 
For copies of drawings, a rea- 

sonable sum in proportion to 

the time occupied in making 
the same 

N. B. The patant office d-es not make 
original drawings to accompany applica- 
tions for patents, and gives only copies or 
the same after the patent is completed.— 
Draughtsmen in the city of Washington are 
always ready to make drawings; at the ex- 
pense of the patentees. 

Communications to and from the patent 
office are free of poztage. 

All fees, if sent to the commissioner of 
patents, should be transmitted in gold or 
silver coin, when they amount to less than 
five dollars, as bank notes under that sum 
will not be received. 

It is recommended to make a deposite 
in a deposite bank, for the fee for the patent, 
Where this can- 
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cases the decision of the commissioner on 
the novelty and utility of the invention is 
made without a hearing, and from which an 
appeal may be taken toa court of arbi- 
trators. 

When the decision of the board of arhi- 
trators shall be unsatisfactory to a party in- 
terested, a bill of equity can be filed in the 
United States courts, whose decision will 
be imperative. 

On filing the Specification and Drawings 
as a Caveat. 

“ Whenever the applicant shall request 
it, the patent shall take date from the time 
of filing the specification and drawings, not 
however exceeding six months prior io the 
actual issuing of the patent; and, on like 
request, and the payment of the duty herein 
required, by any applicant, his specilication 
and drawing shall be filed in the s«cret 
archieves of the office until he shall furnish 
the model, and the patent be issued, not 
exceeding the term of one year, the appli- 
cant being entitled to notice of interfering 
applications.” 

A full description of the invention is re- 
quired to enable the commissioner of pa- 
tents to judge of interferences. 

All applications will be examined, and 
patents iss:ied, in the order of time in which 
the proper documents are completed, 
Exhibitions of Model and Manufactures. 

Unpatented models, specimens of com- 
postions, and of fabrics, and other manu- 
ifactures or works of art, will be received 
and arranged in the national repository of 
‘the patent office as soon as the new buiding 
‘is finished. 
| Personal attendance of the applicant at 
the patent office, to obtain a patent, is unne- 
‘cessary. The business can be done by 
‘correspondence (free of postage) or by 
power of attorney. 


Oaths. 
Any magistrate authorised to administer 








term; which certificate, with a certifinate of 
said board of their judgment and opinion as 
aforeraid, shall be entered on record in the 


oaths is qualified to certify under this act. 


Form of Petition. 
To the Commissioner of Patents : 
The petition of Sebastian Cabot, of 
'Cabotsville, in the county of Hampden 
and State of Massachusetts, 
| Respectfully represents : 
That your petitioner has invented a new 


‘not be done without much inconvenience, 
geld may be remitted by mail, free of | 
patent office ; and thereupon the said pa- og - — se — ac pe 
tent shall have the same effect in law as “ = or a ee 
en ete : Mica EOS om not be refused. 

though it had been originally granted for); [y ease of deposites, made in the depo- 
hrm of twenty-one, yar anthesis deal rest should be 
: wih ine = Ae nag “|\taken, stating by whom the payment 1s 
«an gee = gh ee ne /made, and for what object. The particular | 
wo sao : , oe ~~ Py ‘ded j ipatent should be referred to, to enable the|'fand improved mode cf preventing steam 
= "Th anes eee ; F spores ‘ ‘hall applicant to recover back the twenty dol- | boilers from bursting,] which he verily be- 
ranye- ‘ bers a on ar *, - Mich Aor jars in case of withdrawal of the petition. | lieves has not been known or used prior to 

ranted after the term for whi as || : : yen a s oe 
ai oeall issued.” “On recovering back Money paid for Pa- the invention thereof by your petitioner. 
ee Hane tents not taken out. Ile therefore prays that letters patent of the 
ees payable al the Palen ice. nited States may be granted to him there- 

Fees payable at the Patent Of United Stat y be granted to him tl 





bit lias sheet tie eit in tleanans te When a patentee relinquishes or aban- for, vesting in him and his legal representa- 

itives the exclusive right to the same, upon 
the terms and conditions expressed in the 
act of Congress in that case made and pro- 
vided ; he having paid thirty dollars into the 


amount is fixed by law, except in the case 
of drawings, the expense of which will be 
communicated on application for the same. 


dons the application for a patent, he must 
petition the commissioner of patents, sta- 
ting the abandonment or withdrawal of his 
petition, in which case twenty dollars will 


Every appticant must pay into the treas- 
ury of the United States, or into the patent 
office, or into any of the deposite banks, 
to the credit of the treasurer, on presenting 
his petition, as follows : 

If a citizen of the United States 
Ifa foreigner, who has resided in 
the United States one year next 

preceding the application for a 

patent, and shall have made 


treasury, and complied with the other prov 
visions of the said act. 
Sepastian Capor, 
Form of Specification, 
To all whom it may concern : 
Be it known, that I, Sebastian Cebot, of 


Cabotsyille, in the county of Hampden, 
and state of Massachusetts, have invented 


be repaid. 
In case of withdrawing petition, the 
model deposited is by law retained. 


Further remedy in Equity for Patenlees. 
In case of intefering applications with 
other pending applications or unexpired 
patents or caveats, a hearing is had before 
the commissioner of patents prior to the 
appeal to a board of arbitrators, In other 


$30 00 
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anew and improved mode of preventing 
steam boilers from bursting, and I do here- 
by declare that the following is a full anc 
exact description : 

The nature of my invention consists in 
providing the upper part of a steam boiles 
with an aperture, in addition to the safety 
valve, to be closed up with a plug or disk o1 
alloy, which will fuse at any given degree 
of heat, to be governed by the proportions 
forming the alloy, and permit the steam to 
escape, should the safety valve fail to per- 
form its functions. 

To enable others skilled in the art to 
make and use my invention, [ will proceed 
to describe its constrution and operation: | 
construct ‘my steam boiler in any of the 
known forms, and apply thereto gauge 
cocks, a safety valve, and the other ap- 
pendages of such boilers; but in order to 
obviate the danger arising from the adhe- 
sion of the safety valve, and from other 











causes, I make a second opening in the top 
of the boiler, similar to that made for the) 
safety valve, and in this opening I insert a) 
plug or divk of fusible alloy, securing it in| 
its place by a metal ring and screws, or| 
otherwise. This fusible metal I, in general, | 
compose of a mixture of lead, tin, and) 
bismuth, in such proportions as will insure | 
its melting at a given temperature, which) 
must be that to which it is intended to limit 
the steam, and will, of course, vary with 
the pressure the boiler is intended to sus-|| 
tein. I surround the opening containing, 
the fusible alloy, by a tube intended to con-| 
duct off any steam which may be discharged | 
therefrom. When the temperature of the 
steam in such a boiler rises to its assigned 
limit, the fusible alloy will melt, and allow, 
the steam to escape freely, thereby secur- 
ing it from all danger of explosion. 

What I claim as my invention, and de-| 
sire to secure by letters patent, is the ap-' 
plication to the seam boilers, of a fusible 
alloy which will melt at a given temperature, | 
and allow the steam to escape, as herein 
described; using for that purpose any; 
meta!lic compound which will produce the| 
intended effect. 

Witnesses: 

Joun Doe. 
Ricuarp Roe. 

If the thing desired to be patented be an! 
original machine, the title, in that part of 
the petition and specification between 
brackets, should be altered thus: [have 
invented a new and useful machine, &c. ]| 
and if an improvement only, thus: [have 
invented a new and useful improvement on 
a, cr on the, machine, &c. | 


Form of Oath. 


County of Hampden, State of Massachu- 
seltd, ss. 


On this day of 183 , before 
the subscriber, a justice of the peace in and 
for the said county, personally appeared the 
within named Sebastian Cabot, and made 
solemn oath (or affirmation) that he verily 
believes himself to be the original and first 

‘inventor of the mode herein described, of 
preventing steam boilers from bursting, 
and that he does not know or believe that 
the same was ever before known or used ; 


Sepastian Capor. 


ind that he is a citizen of the United 
States : 

Signed, A. B., Justice of the Peace. 

If the following questions can be answer- 
ed affirmatively before transmitting the pa- 
pers, few applications will be returned for 
correction of emissions : 

1. Is the fee transmitted? 

2. Is the petition signed, and directed to 
the commissioner of patents? 

3. Is the specification signed, and wit- 
aessed by two witnesses ! 

4. Are the drawings signed, and wit- 
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nessed by two witnesses ? | 

5. Do the drawings contain references 7} 
and if the specificatio . refers to them, are| 
duplicates sent? 

6. Ilas the inventor made oath to his be- 
ing a citizen, and that his invention is new, 
&c. 

7. Does the specification contain a speci- 
fic claim? 

8. If analien and resident, is this affirm- 
ed or sworn to? 

9. Has the model been sent, and how? 
10. [s the naine of the inventor durably 
affixed to the same? 
11. In case of reissue, is the old patent} 
surrendered ? 
12. Has the oath of invention been re- 
newed, before applying for a board of arbi 
trators ? 

13. Have the fees unler $5 been remit- 
ted in coin? 

All communicatious should be addressed 
to the commissioner of patents. 

Henry L. Ev_pswortn, 

Commissioner of Patents. 











THe cate Hon. Joun B. Yarrs.—We 
take from the Aibany Argus the following 
extract fromthe will of the late Hon. Join 
B. Yates. It is quite unnecessary to eulo- 
gise the character of a man who dispenses 
the fruits of a life of industry in the man- 
ner which Mr. Yates proposes in his will to 
0. We sivuld think more favorably of 
mankind if similar instances of liberality 
were more frequent :— ; 





THE WILL OF THE LATE JOHN B. YATES, ESQ. 

We have been favored with an extract of 
this will, drawn by the testator himself, and 
lay it before our readers. It furnishes evi- 
dence of thate larged and philanthropic in- 
iellect for which Mr. Yates was disun-| 
tinguished throughout his whole life. A 
larse estate, beiween three and four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, over and above a 
very ample support for his widow, and 
other legacies, he has set apart for the pur- 
poses of literature and science. He has 
shown, in his dying moments, his regard 
fur the morality, happiness and character 
of his country. Indeed, this was his ‘ mas- 
‘er passion, strong in death,’ aud posterity 
will enrol his name among its noblest ben- 
efactors. During his life, he evinced the 
same unceasing solicitude for the general 
good. Aware that the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions could be best se- 
‘ure! by a general diffusion of intelligence, 
no Man was more active in the cause of ed- 
ueation than he. ‘The emphatic and no 


less interesting injunction contained in bis 
address delivered in February last to the 
State Agricultural Society, exemplifies the 
deep interest he felt in its cause. 





These 
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are his words: ‘Do you wish, quietly, 
without injustice and without vivlence, to 
equalize property as conducive to the greater 
safely of the republic? and in fine do you 
vish to foster any hope to preserve your 
republic ?—educate thcrougbly your whole 
ominunity.’ At his own expense he es. 
iablished the Polytechny School at Chitte- 
aango, which was ably conducted, and con- 
‘inued in successful ope ation ten years.— 
His financial operations and usremitting 
‘xertionus, in connexion with his partners, 
raised Union College from a state of coms 
parative insolvency tot.at of opulence and 
listinciton. We have no doubt that the 
iegisliture of this State will give every aid 
10 1 S poWer to promote the great and benev- 
vient objects of the testator, and thus fure 
nish a monument more durable than mar- 
ble to the nemory of its truly patriotic and 
benevolent founder. 

He conveys all his property to Mrs. 
Yates, his widow, Charles Yates, William 
K. Fuller, and George K. Fuller, in trust ; 
and after providing for certain bequests, he 
directs as follows: 

‘I direct further that my said trustees ap. 
ply the remainder of my property, my real 
and personal estate, if any there shall be, 


\Jto the endowment and support of a schoul 


embracing literary instruction, combined 
withthe pursuits of real life of every practi- 
cal description. The institution to be called 
the Polytechny, upon the plan as near as 
may be, laiddown in the memorial present- 
ed by me to the legislature of the State of 
New-York, and the report of a committee 
and draft of a law founded thereon, during 
the session of the year 1930. If after wind- 
ing up my affairs, it shall be ascertained 
that there are funds sufficient lefi to com- 
menuce and found such irstitution, I then 
wish my trustees aforesaid to petition the 
legislature of this State to accept this de- 
vise for the object named, to confirm its 
permanency by a lezislative act, and make 
the necessary arrangement for its uniform 
and steady government by the appuint- 
mentof a Governor or Director, who shall 
not be liable to removal by the fluctuations 
of party or the miserable charlatanry of po- 
litical jugglers. 

‘If such a law to the satisfaction of my 
said trustees, cannot be obtained in this 
State, [ then direct that as soon as may be, 
Without incurring unneccssary loss, my 
whole estate left after the legacies and de- 
vics be disposed of, on the terms and ia the 
manner that shall be thought most advanta- 
zreous, and as it shall from time to time be 
Jisposed of or sold in such portions as may 
be offered at the various times, and the 
money received therefor, that the same be 
invested until the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dojlars be funded, and they are re- 
quested in that event to form such an in- 
stitution in any State which a majority of 
them please to select, which is willing to 
give the proper irrevocible jegal guaranty 
fur its permanency, and appropriate not 
less than one thousand acres of land for the 
purpose. ‘Ihe income only of the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be applied inthis 
last case tothe support of the institution, 
and the principal to be transferred to the 
State, and kept by it invested for a schvol of 
this description. If afterwards, a greater 
residuary sum than this shall be realized, 
I then direct that the balance, not exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars, be offered 
on the same terms to another State, and so 
on until the whole residuary estate be thus 
applied and absorbed in amounts not ex- 
ceeding as above one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to each. 
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Having ascertained with certainty to my 
Own mind, that almost all political men of 
all parties are more particularly anxious for 
personal aggrandizewent than any perma- 
Ment arrangements by which the general 
standard of popular information may be 
raised, and thus greater stability be given 
to the political institutions of our country, 
Tam apprebensive of the same sccret op 
position which I have experienced and 
which [ know exists to every project of the 
sort. Itis therefore my wish that a print- 
ing press, and weekly paper at least, de- 
voted to the purpose of advocating literary 
information amung all classes of people, 
be established, connected with the institut. 
tion, and that printing and book-bindisg in 
all its branehes, forma branch of mechani- 
cal occupation of a portion of the students 
in the institution. tis also my will that 
a professorship of law be established, and 
that every studeut be made familiar with 
the constitution of the United States and 
each State in the Union, at as early an 
age as possible, and to be connected 
throughout with the moral and religious 
Imstructions of the institution. Being also 
firmly persuaded that the safety of society 
and its proper moral government cannot be 
sustained without a high regard for the 
present legal domestic relations in life, it 
is therefore my wish that no illegitimate 
child shill be admitted into the institutions 
whose parents shall not have legally inter- 
married, either befure or after the birth of 
the child, and that such prohibition be made 
a tundamental law of each _ institution 
which may be established under this will. 
If my life shall not be spared to settle my 
estate myself, and ascertain its value, so 
as to know accurately what may be left for 
this purpose, and also enable me to forma 
more full and detailed plan for the govern- 
ment and management of the institutions, 
and the specific approriations for each ¢ b- 
ject, which. from the uncertainty of the 
amount, [cannot now do, | leave the man- 
nerand extent of the arranzements to th: 
sound discretion of my said trustees, in 
conjunction with my friends John Savage, 
chief justice of the State, John Van Ness 
Yates, of Albany, and John C. Spencer of 
Canandaigua, whom [ solicit to aid my 
trustees by theircounsel and advice in or- 
ganizing and establishing the said institu- 
tions.’ 





EDWARD TROUGHTON, ESQ., F.R.S., L. AND 
E., F.R.A.S. AND F.R.S.C.E. 


The late Edward Troughton was born 
in asmall village in Cumberland, in the 
year 1754, where he received merely a 
common education in the village sch»ol. 
When seventeen years of age he came 
to London, and apprenticed himself to his 
brother John, a respectable mathematical 
instrument maker, carrying on business at 
No. 136, Fleet-street; and when out of 
his time was taken into partnership, and 
ultimately succeeded to the basiness, and 
ever afier continued to re ide there; and 
it is not a Jittle remarkable, that the same 
spot has been successively occupied by 
mathematical instrument makers of cele. 
brity of nearly two hundred years; and 
here a Sutton, a Wright, a Cole, and i 
Troughton, labored with unwearied zeu! 
for the advancement of science. In a 
very short time after Mr. Troughton’s ar. 
rival in the metropolis, he began to dis 
play that great originality of genius, 
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which in the end made all scientific men 
look up to him for the means of prosecu- 
ting their pursuits with the fullest effzct— 
(or be it remembered, that the sublime 
study of astroaomy must ever be obscure 
without instruments of the most acurate 
execution, because the theorems of ma- 
ihematicians are useless without data to 
ict on—and with this he supplied them ; 
weseating to ail competent persons the 
means of dividing instruments with the 
most perfect accuracy, aud by which they 
have been graduated to such a degree ot 
exactuess, that error is not to be discov 
ered in them even by iugh optical pow. 
ers; and many of his instruments of large 
dimensions are placed in various observa- 
tories, and by them a catalogue of -he 
fixed stars, and the sun, moon and planets, 
are now ascertained, and published in the 
Nautical Almanac. Many other skillul 
irtists have also acted upon his improve- 
ment. The stability, accuracy, and com. 
modious arrangement of his tostruments 
leave nothing four the astronomer but to 
use them with care, as it is a fact. thal 
the declination of some of the fixed stars 
have been ascertained by them to one 
third of a second, It is unnecessary to 
follow Mr. Troughton step by step, but a 
reference to a few of his great under. 
takings cannot be without interest. The 
Royal Odservaiory is furnished with a 
mural circle, a transit instrument, and a 
zenith sector, all of his contrivance ; and 
the last was completed by him when in 
his 79th year; also, an equatorial instru 
meut, for Trinity Colelge, Dublin; and 
which is now statioued at Armagh: and 
a meridian circle (made for Stephen 
Groombridge, Esq.,) now belonging to 
Sir James South ; the whole of which are 
specimens not perhaps to be equalled 
either in beauty or figure, or perfect acu. 
racy. He alsoremodelled the continenta 
instruments so as to make the repeating 
circle of the Chevalier Burda, and the 
flecting circle of Mayer, almost origina! 
iventions of his own. His nautical iu- 
struments, also, both as ta coustruction 
and accuracy, are beyond all praise 3 and 
by them the mariner 1s now indeed enabled 
to mark a road on the trackless ocean.” 
Nr were his great labors wholly unre 

warded ; for the Royal Seciety, in 180 

presented him with the Copley Medal, for 
his elegant and valuable paper on Divi- 
ling. On the 7th of April, 1823, he re. 
ceived the freedom of the Clock Makers’ 
Company ; and in January, 1830, the 
King of Denmark presented him with a 
valuable gold medal, as an ackuowledg 

ment of his great and important improve- 
ments. In his latter years he devote: 

himself entirely to severe study and se.- 
eutide pursuit ; and labored not merely i 

ibstract theory, but for the unprovemen 

and direct benefit of the civilized word. 
Retaining his faculties to the last, he died 
on the 12th of June, 1835; and, accord. 
ing to his request, bis remains were de 

posited in the Gencral Cemetry, Kensal 

Green; and were followed by many, and 
deeply regretted by all the scientific 
world.——[New Monthly Magazine, for 
August. ]} 4 
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From the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 

ON THE SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GAMBOGE. BY 
DR. CHRISTISON; AND ON THE BOTANICAL 
ORIGIN OF GAMBOGE. BY DR. GRAHAMs 
The papers of which the official abrtracts 
are subjoined, were lately read before the 
Royal Society of Edingburgh. 

Gamboge was first made known by 
Clusius abcut the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, as a concrete juice 
from China. About the middle of the 
same century. Bontius conceived he had 
traced it to a particular species of Euphor- 
bia, growing in Java and in Siam; from 
the latter of which countries the whole 
gamboge of commerce was at that time ob- 
tained. About the close of that century 
Hermann announced that gamboge was 
produced by two species of trees growing 
in Ceylon, which have been since often 
confounded together, but which are now 
designated by the names, Garcinia Gam- 
bogia, and Stalagmitis gambogioides. 
About the middle of last centry, gamboge 
was referred Linnzeus to the former ef 
these plants, and his reference was genéral- 
ly admitted; but about thirty years later, 
Professor Murray of Gottingen conceived 
he had traced it satisfactorily from the spe- 
cimens collected by Koenig in Ceylon, and 
information obtained by the same botanists 
in Siam, to a new species which he called 
Stalagmitis gambogioides. 

Dr. Graham shows, from specimens and 
drawings sent from Ceylon, both by. Mrs. 
Colonel Walker to himself, and by David 
Anderson Blair, Esq. to the late Dr. Dun- 
can, that the plant producing Ceylon gam- 
boge is neither Garcinia gambogia, as 
Linneus thought, nor Xanthochymus ovde 
lifolius, as conjectured by Dr. Wight and 
Mr. Arnott, nor Stalagmitis gambogioidea, 
according to Murray and Koenig, but is a 
species described by Lamarck and Gartner 
underthe name of Garcinia or Mangostana 
morella, although it differs from all of these 
genera in the structure of its stamens, and, 
therefore, probably ought to be considered 
a new genus among those producing @ 
gambogioid juice. 

Dr. Christison proved, that, at the present 
time, Ceylon gamboge is pot an article of 
European commerce, and that the whole 
gamboge of the markets of this country 
comes, as in the time of Bontius, from 
China. After mentioning the analysis of 
fine gamboge made by Braconnof jn 
France, and John in Prussia, he stated the 
following as the mean composition of the 
several varieties of gamboge he has 
hitherto examined :— 

Pipe gamboge of Siam: 





Resin- - - - - 722 
Arabin - - ~ - 230 
Moisture - «© « 48 

100° 

Cake gamboge of Siam: 
Resin - - - - - 648 
Arabin - - - - 20°2 
Fecula - - - - 66 
Lignin - - - = 65 
Moisture- - - - 41 
100-0 
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Ceylon Gamboge sent by Mrs. Colonel||the tendency to separation would at no one|| 
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Walker: '|point be greater than at another. It is not 
Resin oe! a See imagined that the Gothic architects could TERING-TOOLS. 
Arabin - - - - 196 have had a mathematical knowledge of a Sir,—It is a well known fact, that heat 


Fibre of wood and bark 5-6 curve, which was not attained till long au 
Mtns «co st Oe ||ter, but the degree of tact, by which the ey: 

. : : is guided in the selection and adaptioa cf 
Ceylon gamboge.adhering to a specimen | .vinmetricel forms, seems quite capable o! 
of the bark sent by Mr. David Anderson explaining such an approximation to theory, 





idiffuses itself through metallic bodies with 
great rapidity ; and this is exemplified when 
'we plunge a piece of brass into melted 
‘lead, the former metal almost instantly at- 
‘taining a degree of temperature equal to 








Blair : Resi 75:5 '| which, it ts believed, has not been before no- chat of the latter. 
Arabi is hl 8-3 ticed. ‘Thu-, a depending cylinder appears|/ ‘This circumstance has induced me to 
Cer on ao SP ae , 7 overloaded at its inferior extremity, a cone ‘conclude, that bookbinders’ tools might be 
Moise bo , 8 towards its middle, and so of all figures|/heated much more specdly, and with better 
oisiure - e i ” . hig: ara . ave ar | ° ° eo ~ £ 
|| which are not concave outwardly. leffect, by dipping them into fused lead, or 


99°3 
The proportion of the gum to the resin| 
varied somewhat in each variety, but never| 
differed more than two per cent. from the! 
means given above. | 
The author added, that he had found the! 
resin to be the active principle of gainboge. | 
He inferred from the composition of the| 
different kinds of gamboge, and other cir-| 
cumstances detailed in his paper, that the 
cake gamboge of Siam is not entirely a 
natural production, but a manufactured ar-| 
ticle: that Ceylon gamboge, if freed from 
incidental fibrous matter, corresponds al- sired that every county in the State should 
mnest exactly with Siam gamboge: that send delegaces to this Convention equal at 
therefore, they are probably produced by| weust, to the number of their Represent. 
the same plant: that Ceylon gamboge pos-| vy ket ae ihe 7 ‘oy shew 
sesses precisely the same medicinal prop-| Se eee ak ' 
: , oa }mean tine, it is hoped aud desired that 
a = _ this page . mnoere care=\) it the information touching this impor- 
pa. Stary we » may, in all probability, be tant enterprize, be coileeted and commu- 
applied with equal advantage to every licated either to A. S. Clayton, Esq., at 
economical purpose which is at present ashone, Ge., Pe 4. Sookie, Esq., 
served by the finest pipe gamboge of Siam. u Augusta, Ga., M HH. MeAlistes, Esq.. 


A. T. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD CONVENTION. 


The delegates in the Kaoxville Con- 
vention, from the State of Georgia, upon 
mature deliberation, believe it to be of 
che highest importauce to the Svath of 
Georgia, that a Convention should be 
eld at Macon on the first Monday of No. 
vember next, for the purpose of consult. 
ing upon the expedieney und practicabil- 
ity of building a railroad from some point 
x4 the Tennessee river below the Suck, 
hrough Georgia, to some poiit on the 
Atlantic. It is therefore earnestly de. 





it Savanaah, Washington Poe, Esq., at 
Macon, Henry S. Mosley, Esq., at Clay. 
ton, Jacob M. Scudder, Esq., at Coal 
Mountain, Forsyth county, or R. H. L. 
Buchanan, Esq., at New-KEachota, Cass 
county, who have been appointed a Com. 
uniitee of Correspondence for thac pur- 
pose.—| Miners Recorder. | 


ON THE MATHEMATICAL FORM OF THE 
GOTHIC PENDANT. BY PROFESSOR FORBES. | 
The following is the official abstract of a! 
paper read before the Royal Society of| 
Edinburgh, on the Ist of February last, as) 
given in the “ Proceedings” of that leained| 





body. - 
The author commenced by stating the| WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
general proofs of the knowledge of the|| Lineratrry or tue Ramroap Com. 


principles of equilibrium displayed by Gothic|| pawy.—At a mecling yesterday of the 
architects in the structures (especially) of|] President and Directors of the Richmond 
the Pointed style. The adaptation of their|| jd Fredericksburg Company, the follow- 
edifices was to the combined ends of ele-| ing resolution was adopted ." 

gance and strength. ‘The extension of|| ‘lhe board being informed that many 
this principle to the case of the Gothic | versous have freely released to this com- 
pendant is the chief object of this paper.|}pany all claim to damages for lands used 
Sufficiency in point of strength, without|] y this company in making the railroad, 
redundancy of material, is considered by| uid being desirous of making some sui- 
the author as the primary source of archi-||:able return therefor, doth resolve, that 
tectural beauty, which he has demonstrated | ill persons who have given such relea. 
to be the case when the depending Gothic|| ses shall have the privilege of transpor- 
drop is gencrated by the revolution of the| ation on the railroad for themselves, 
logarithmic curve round its axis. The con-|| when they may desire the same, for aterm 
dition of maintenance of a depending body,|| 1 five years from this date. In case of 
is, that the increment of the section may be |]ine death within the term of five yearsof 
in a constant ratio to the increment of) iny person who has given such release, 
weight of the body to be sustained. This!|:he board will hereafter make such pro- 
is shown to be attained in the case of bare||v.sions as may seem reasonable. 

support, when the modulus of the loga-|| ‘The President is directed to report to 
rithmic curve is equal totwice the modulus || ie board at its next meeting, a list of the 
of cohesion of the subs'ance of which the||.ersons who have given such releases, 





| 


pendant is composed, in feet. Under these|| with a statement showing which of them 
circumstances, the depending mass would!} i:iave died, and who are the next of kin to 
be just within the limit of disruption, but its|| hose who have died.—[Richmond Com- 
strength would be uniform throughout, and | pi'er.] 








|printers’ type metal, or an alloy of lead and 
‘tin, than by exposing them, in the usual 
‘way, to a coke or charcoal fire. Sand 
floating on the surface of the fluid metal 
| would, in a great degree, prevent the escape 
|of its fume, and also retard its combination 
ion the oxygen of the atmosphere. 

An experienced bookbinder, to whom I 
staied my views, expressed his belief, that 
the adoption of the plan would be found 
very advantageous in fivishing-shops, where 
gilding forms so impertant a part of the 
business. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
Derby. T. COGGAN. 











MINERAL WEALTH OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Every day brings to light some new fos- 
sil treasure. We have seen some beautiful 
specimens of the Ross:e lead found in St. 
Lawrence Co. This bed of ore has already 
been traced to a great distance from the 
spot where it was first met, and we have 
understood that it re-appears on the other 
side of the St. Lawrence, where copper is 
also found combined with small quantities 
of gold. 

Two fine iron ore deposites have recently 
been discovered. The one is the ‘ Wins- 
low deposite,” Sus. Co., N. J., being about 
thirty miles from this city. ‘This one is 
very easy of reduction, while the yield is 
very consilerable. 

‘The other is at Troy, Vermont, owned by 
tne Boston and ‘Troy Iron Company. This 
ore yields about eighty per cent of superior 
lron. 

‘Those who are curious can see specimens 
of these ores at our office—where we are 
always happy to receive specimens. We 
conceive the fron of our country to be worth 
more than gold tous. All hail to the Iron 
Age.—[Railroad Journal.} 











STEAMBOAT NOVELTY. 

When some time since we saw several 
articles going the rounds in the papers, de- 
jaying the claim of Dr. Nott to the success- 
ful introduction of Anthracite coal as fuel 
lin our large steamboats, we passed them 
jwithont notice, not choosing to detail the 
improvements of Dr. Nott for the bevefit of 
every scribbler who might feel inclined to 
criticise. 

A more serious charge has been circulat} 
ed, not indeed in print as we know, but at 
and about the landings on the river, and 
wherever else such gossip might prove en- 
tertaining to its authors and injurious to 
the Steamboat. We have heard of worthy 
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citizens who were induced to believe that 
atripin the Novelty was at the peril of 
their lives! 
For the benefit of those unacquainted | 
with the boat or her machinery, we must) 
uohesitatingly state, that in our opinion, 
and we judge from observation—that the 
construction of the machinery of the 
Novelty is zuch, that any. accident from the 
rupture of a builer is altogether avoided—| 
such rupture not being at all likely to take 
place, and if it does, it can not do the slight- 
est harm to any one, as they are tubular. 

Boilers of a construction somewhat re- 
sembling these, have burst in situations (on 
board) where care was not taken, (we be- 
lieve in Mr. Hancock’s steam carriaze for 
common roads) and the engineer himself 
was not aware of the peril!! The steam) 
and water escaped through a sinall opening, 
(no large one can be made) and extinguish. 
ed the fire—giving by the stoppage of the 
machine, the first indication of the acci- 
dent. | 

On this very account we should prefer 
this cons'ruction as being the safest, even 
in careless hands, much more do we prefer 
it when applied in so beautiful a boat and 
conducted by such experienced and able 
men. 

We may here remark that the prevalence 
of the report, coming under our notice, we 
deemed it proper to give our opinion on this, 
subject, formed upon frequent examinations 
of the builers and machinery, or rather to 
state the truth—as we shall always be 
ready todo, without invitation from any 
one, the writer of this article never having 
seen Dr. Nott, except in his good works. 

The best mode however, of becoming 
satisfied of the safety and comfort of the 
improvements of Dr. Nott, as applied to 
useful purposes in the Novelty, is to go one 
or two trips to Albany on board of her.— 
[Railroad Journal. ] 





Fromthe American Railroad Journal. 

A PLAN WHEREBY A WOODEN RAILWAY SHALL 
BE RENDERED AS INDESTRUCTIBLE AS THE 
BEST IRON RAILROAD. 

This plan consists in having the excava- 
tions and embankments, made sufficiently 
wide to admit a side ditch, or ditches, and 
extra embankments raised upon the outer 
edges of the road to an elevation of 15 or 18 
inches above the plane of the roadway.— 
These extra embankments should be made 
about one foot wide on the top, with slopes 
of one and a half of base to one of perpen- 
dicular rise. 

The side ditch or ditches with the extra 
embankments, and the upper surface of the 
roadway should be constructed with water) 
tight materials, and the ditch or ditches} 
made with the sufficient cross section to| 
admit a quantity of water to feed the re. | 
quired distance. ‘The cross section of the] 


ditches will be greater upon the level parts’ 


|}discharge or waste of the water. 


ation here described weuld last as long as 


no doubt but the average cost of railroad, | 


|lto derangement. 


and greater at the end where the water is 
‘|introduced, and decreasing toward the fina! 


The feeders should be admitted at con- 
ve.lent distances, the less the distauce from 
one {eeder’to another, the less will be re- 
quired for the dimensions of the ditches. 
Waste weirs should be built at proper poiuts, 
so as to discharge all surplus water, and 
the feeding gates should Le regulated to 
give a certain quantity of waterand no more, 
as near as the circumstances will admit. 

After the wooden sleepers and rails are 
laid, with the iron plate put on, and the 
rvad comp!eted for use, the water should be 
introduced and maintained to an elevation 
that will completely cover the rails, leaving 
the track about cne inch under water.—| 
This will be a sufficient depth, and need 
uot be exceeded for the purposes here re- 
quired to accomplish, 

It is well known that wood immersed com- 
| pletely under water is thereby prevented from 
decay, hence a wooden ratiroad in the situ- 





the best constructed iron road. 





The difference in cust of course would be| 
different, as the circumstance and charac-| 
ter of the ground would change, but I have, 


upon this plan, would be $5000 per mile less | 


than the double track iron rvad. 


There is hardly any situation where rail-| 
roads of any extent are made, but s'reams 
of water sufficient for the purposes requir- 
ed can easily be obtained. In the winter 
season the water should be drawn off or re- 
duced at least two inches below the top of 
the rail. ‘Theve is but little tendency to de- 
composition during the frosty weather, 
hence but little objection can be urged 
against this measure. 
The slight obstruction the water would: 
be tothe rapid progress of the engine and) 
ears would be nearly balanced by having a 
constant clean and uniform surface for the 
wheels io run upon, the friction would be 
more equal, consequently the moving power 
could be better regulated. 


A thin light wooden box should be made 
to enclose the wheels from near their bear-, 
ing surface over the top, in order to prevent! 
the centrifugal force of the wheels in motion 
from throwing the water over the bodies of | 
the eugine cars, &c. 

Many advantages might be enumerated | 
in favor of this plan of making railroads. | 
One is the uniformity which would be given | 
'o the temperature of iron plate, thereby | 
‘orrecting in a manner one of the great! 
evils, the contraction and expansion of the 
ron plate. I believe, also, where a road | 
should be made in this manner, and weil! 
settled there would not be half the liability | 
It is the alternate wetting | 
and drying causing the contraction and ex | 
pansion of materials, which eventually dis- | 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

ON CALCAREOUS CEMENTS. BY JAMES 
FROST, CIVIL ENGINEER. NO. Iv.* 
Having seen the intense affinity between 

ime and water, we will now endeavor to 

examine the superior affinity between lime 
and carbonic acid, with which lime is al- 
ways found naturally and definitely com- 
bined in the proportion of twenty-eight lime 
and twenty-two carbonic acid. It is also, 
zenerally or always found mixed, and 
scemingly in combination with other sub- 
stances ; for, in the purest white Italian 
marble I have always found some minute 
silicious particles. Yet, carbonate of lime 
we shall hereafter find is never chemically 
combined with those other substances— 








whatever may be the hardness or specific 
gravity of the mass ;—and as this is seem- 
ingly a position of some importance in ge- 
ological investigations, it will be hereafter 
adverted to in connection with another part 
of equal importance, when we have had the 
||advaintage of considering some other com- 
binations of lime. 

In England, lime is generally procured 
by calcining the carbonates in two different 
modes. The one and most frequent, is 
the cheapest and easiest in practice, but 
the lime obtained in this way is generally 
found inferior in quality to that obtained by 
the more troublesome and expensive pro- 
cess, 

As lime of as good quality may be ob- 
tained by the easier process, we will en- 
deavor to describe the necessary condi- 
tions. In the first mode, the carbonate is 
interstratified with the smallest and cheap- 
est coal, in inverted lime kilns, and the fuel 
being in actual contact, acts with the great- 
est effect. The kilns are of the cheapest 
corstruction and maintenance, and being 
daily emptied of a portion of calcined lime, 
and daily charged with an equal proportion 
of fresh materials, the business is regularly 


conducted in the easiest manner—but the 
jlime thus obtained is of a variable quality, 


from some causes which must be explained 
in order to be avoided. 

In the second mode the carbonates are 
piled in kilns so constructed that the fuel is 
burned in furnaces, and only the flame 
thereof admitted into the kilns to calcine 
ilthe lime. In this mode, the coals used are 


liter and of the dearest kind; more of 


them are required, as they do not act with 
so muck effect ; constant attendance is re- 
quired night and day during the calcination ; 
the kilns are more costly i in construction 
and maintenance, and much expensive iron 
work is required. 

If we calcine some limestone in an iron 
tube, or retort, set in a brick furnace, and 
then allow the retort to cool very slowly, 
while another portion of limestone is being 
calcined in a similar retort which is con- 
nected by an iron tube with the first, so 
that the carbonic acid gas may be con- 
ducted into the first retort, it will be there 
absorbed by the hot lime, which thus be- 
comes uncalcined as it were, and is recar- 
bonated more or less, according to the care 
taken in conducting the experiment. 





* No. III. was py gt inthe April number of 


34, vol. XVII. 





organizes the read. | 





of the road than on the descending planes, 





this Journal, page 23 
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If we now inquire why the first mode is 


so uncertain, we shall find that the kilns | 





\to the carbonic acid in them ; hence, the in- 


ference is, that the heat evolved is essen- 


are commonly co ‘structed about equal in|/tially employed in converting the acii into 


diameter and depth, and that the most 


y. 
vermaneut gas. ‘Thus, two measures o 


careful workmen tind it difficult, or tmprac- || sunall Newcastle coals, are required for the 
ticable, to draw the calcined lime, so that|/calcination of ten measures of ‘Thames 
portions of it do not intermix with portions ||chalk, and is sufficient for fifteen measure- 


of the uncalci: ed and of the fuel. In which! 
case, a portion of uncalcined lime escapes 
calcination, and a portion of that which i 
calcined becomes more or less uncalcined, 
and a very irregular article is thus p:o- 
duced. 

If lime kilns were always constructed 6 
two orthree diaincters in depth, caretul 
workmen might always draw without inter- 
mixing the calcined and uncalcined strata 
in the kilns, and a good article would al- 
ways be pro‘uced at the least expense of 
time and trouble, and that this mode will 
succeed in practice with any descr ption of 
limestone, will be apparent, when we state 
that the most difficnlt carbonates to calcine | 
are those employed in the production of ce- 
ments, whieh must be suflicieatly ealcincd 
to become tender for grinding, while from 
their chemical qu lities they are easily fu- 
sible with a small excess of fuel; now as 
these carbonmties are well calcined in such 
kilns, it must be evide -t that all may be so, 
a3 no others can, from their nature, be so 
difficult to manage. 





o: Roman cement stene ; but as this latter 
substunce is about one third ferruginous 
and argillacious matter, it would seem to 
require the expenditure of little fuel for that 
portion. Asa measure of chalk is about 
twice as heavy asa mea-ure of conl, it fol- 
low- that ten pounds of coals are required to 
calcine 1U0 of carbonate,or onc pound coals 
to 4.4 pounds carbonic acid; but as eigh- 
ty-four pounds of the live coals would heat 
and evaporate twelve cubic feet of water, 
one pound of coals would heat and evapo- 
rate nine pounds of water. We thus find 
by rather a rough process, but from facts 
correct enough for general reasoning, be- 
cause derived from opciations conducted 
on the large seale, that the iateat heat in 


carbonic acid gas, is about double the latent]! 


heat of steam. 

137 parts hydiate of lime is placed in 
contuct with 22 of c rbonic acid, the nine 
parts of water in the hydrate will be all ex« 
pelled, and the carbonic gas combining ina 
jsolid form with the lime gives out its latent 
heat, which being taken up by the water, it 


In either of the two modes of cileimition|/escapes in the form of vapor, or steam of 


the lime is allowed to cool in contact with | 


the atmospheric air, and this we have al- 
ready scen is essential to the production of 
lime. For, if having calcined lime in a re- 
verberatory furnace, wherein coke has been 
used for fuel, and if then a fresh supply of 
fuel be added, and the supply of fresh air|| 
prevented to the furnace and to the chim- | 
ney, by closing the apertures thereto, and 
the lime be thus allowed to cool, it will ab- 
sorb and condense much sulphurettcd hy- 
drogen as well as carbonic acid ga-, and 
when cool, will be incapable of slacking 
with water, and if pulverised and tempered || 
with water, it will sct as cement, for a long) 
time thereafier, exhaling the peculiar odor 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. 








If, when the lime is about to be thus 
cooled in a reverberatory furnace, a postiann| 
of pine wood is added to the other fuel, the | 
lime when cool will be found nearly black| 
throughout its whole substance by the va- 
por of carbon which has penetrated and) 
been condensed therein ; a black ‘cement, 
has been thus obtained, colored probably, | 
as some black marbles are found by analy-| 
sis tobe; the Kilkenny or black [rish mar- 
ble, owing its color to its containing two 
per cent more carbon than white marble, 
which always holds twelve per cept com- 





bined witb oxygen in its carbonic acid, and || 


Kilkenny marble holds only two per cent 
more, but being uncombined, it acts as col- 


oring matter, showing what a great difler- || 





ence in sensible qualities is made by a 
sina | difference in the quantities and chem- 
ical arrangement of the elements of solid 
bodies. 

Every different species of carbonate re- 
quires a different quantity of fuel for its due 
calcination, the argillaceous varieties re- | 
quiring a quantity very nearly proportioned 





supericr elasticity to the atmospheric pres- 
sure, although its temperature is isensikle, 


this very curious or ra:her wonderful fact, |) 


and others, hitherto, I believe, wholly un- 

noticed, we shall sce amply verified when 

we examine the properties of cements. 
METEOROLOGICAL RECORD 

For the month of February, 1836, kept at Avoylle 


Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 319 10’ n. Long. 91% 59! 
w,.) by P. G. Voonnies. 




















FEBRUARY. 
a\e € of . an- 
=| S| S || Wind. = REMARKS. 
Zils \5 ther. 
AIA IZ IA 
}|32/48)36) calm | clear [heavy white frost 
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4134149146 ° 


|| 5/40/64/61) ..  Icloudy 
641161) 42 ee 
TANGS)\61 
8133/61/60; P - . 
9'47'62)60 rain in the morning and 
all da 
10/56/70|65) -. irain ont howe thunder— 
sturm all day and night 
Red river rising 
rain all day and all night 
sain in the morning and 
clear at noon, Red Ri- 
ver ona stand 
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14/40/6346) calm | clear 
15 42)68/65) -» |Red River falling 
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7 5774/68 .. jeloudy light showers all night 
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22/60/6861} s — |cloudyjrain all day, clear at night 
23157 69)59 calm | clear 
24 57/72/66) .. oe 
|125,56,51,50) se «. jelondy evening, rain at 
night 
26/50}48/50} nw [cloudy 


27\36,50 51) NE drizzling rain all day and 


all night 








28/40/48/4 . | clear ; 
29|55/69/71| calm |cloudy|drizzling rain in the eve- 
H ning 


Red River fell this month 4 feet 5 inches—belc w 
high water mark 9 feet 3 inches 




















METEOROLOGICAL RECORD 
For the month of March, 1836, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, Red River, La., (Lat. 31° 10° n., Long. 91° 
iJ’ w.) by P. G. Voornres. 
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17/69|79/72| .. cloudy rain and heavy thunder at 





noon i 
18|58/68)62| calm | .. |rain all night,Red river on 


| a stand 

||19160.64152) .. drizzling roin oll day and 
all night 
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| Red River rose this month 1 foot 6 inches—below 
high water mark 7 foot 9 inches. 














rain at noon 























METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 
For the month of May, 1835, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, La, (Lat. 31° 10’ n., Long. 91° 59’ w.,) by P. 
G. Vooruies. 
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morning, clear at noon 
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25,73/76,68| se |cloudy}rain all day heavy high 
| wind at night 
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26/64|74|66| nw thunder and drizzling rain} 
all day 

27/64 72165) oN -» jclearat noon 

,28)/58)74,71, nw | clear 

29/63/30/76| calm oe 
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Red River rose this month 2 feet 4¢ inches—beluw 
high water mark 2 feet 2 inches. 
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PARTNER WANTED. 


An enterprising young man of industrious 
habits, is wanted in an Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed store in this city. It is desirable that 


he should be acquainted with the seed business. 
The amount of capital he can advance is but a 
secondary consideration, 

Apply at the office of the New-York Fermer, 
132 Nassau street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL FARMER, 


Berne a plain and familiar treatise on the Cul- 
ture of tue Soil, the Orchard and the garden; the rearing, breed- 
ing, and management of every description of Live Stock, the dis- 
eases to which they are subject, and the remedies ; directions for 
the management of the Dairy ; a description of the most useful 
implements of husbandry ; and every information necessary ‘to 
the praciical agriculturist. Also, an Index, by which any subject 
can be instantly referred to. In three parts: Part 3, on Live 
Stock, under the immediate supervision of R. H. Budd, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, New-York. 

Published by COLLINS, KEESE & CO. 

4t* 230 Pearl street. 
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